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The Bishops on the World Crisis 


N June 8, the Bishops of the Administrative Com- 

mittee of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
issued a Statement on the present crisis in the affairs of 
the world. The document is signed by Archbishop Hanna 
of San Francisco, as chairman, by Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas of Cincinnati, Archbishop Murray of St. Paul, 
Bishop Lillis of Kansas City, Bishop Schrembs of Cleve- 
land, Bishop Boyle of Pittsburgh, and Bishop Noll of 
Fort Wayne. This remarkable paper, the ablest of the 
kind yet issued in this country, draws its inspiration 
chiefly from the Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI, 
and it may be considered at once a résumé and an au- 
thoritative, if unofficial, exposition of the Papal docu- 
ments. 

Because of its length, the importance of every section, 
and the close reasoning which marks the text, it is dif- 
ficult to submit an analysis which is adequate and satis- 
fying. At the outset the Bishops remind us of the 
Providence of God, and summon all men of good will 
to pray for the blessing of God, and by their works to 
strive to deserve it. The remote causes of the miseries 
which afflict the world, the Bishops find, quoting Pius 
XI, in that greed for the things of this world, from which 
arise mutual distrust among men and nations, envy, nar- 
row individualism, and the accumulation of the wealth 
of nations “in the hands of a small group of individuals 
who manipulate the markets of the world, at their own 
caprice, to the immense harm of the masses.” (“ Caritate 
Christi Compulsi.”’) 

Thus free competition dies, and economic dictatorship 
takes its place. The State which should guarantee equal 
justice for all “has become instead a slave, bound over 
to the service of human passion and greed.” (“ Quad- 
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ragesimo Anno.”) Following upon these evils is that 
worst of all evils which arises when men are.so cruelly 
oppressed by the difficulties of social and economic life 
that they can with difficulty, if at all, “ pay attention to 
that one thing necessary, their eternal salvation.” 
(“ Quadragesimo Anno.”) 

From this devastation our own country has not been 
spared. Indeed, by divorcing education, industry, politics, 
business, and economics from religion, and by ignoring 
the innate dignity of man, and trampling upon his most 
sacred rights, we have prepared long ago the way for dis- 
aster. “ The lord of all,” write the Bishops, “ is industry. 
‘Save industry’ is the cry. ‘ Put big business on its feet, 
and all will be well, as it was in the past,’”’ and we have 
striven to make progress on the theory that the welfare 
of industry was “of more importance than the moral 
welfare of man.” Thus we have fallen “ into errors and 
exaggerations that are anti-Catholic and anti-Christian,” 
and the excesses of individualism have led to the extreme 
of Communism. As a people, we have bowed down be- 
fore a philosophy disastrous in its consequences. 

It is a strange paradox that many who condemn strongly the 
propaganda of the “Red” and the Communist are significantly 
silent when learned and misguided writers tell us there is no 
God; when scoffing university professors destroy in the youth of 
our land belief in God and in the supernatural; when they tell us 
that man is the plaything of preordained causes; that conscience 
and sin are myths; that the brotherhood of man, and consequently 
of nations, is a baseless dream; that morality does not rest upon 
the immutable and eternal law of God, but is merely a convention 
of man, subject to the changing conditions of society; that a 
man’s obligations to his fellow man are such only as he is forced 
to accept by the taxing or police power of the State—in a word 
that they are silent when all these destructive forces are preparing 
the future leaders of Communism in America. 

Since man has wandered far from God, and has found 
only destruction, it is imperative that there must be an 
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individual and a communal return to Almighty God. 
First, God must be restored to His proper place in the 
education of the child and the man, and at this point 
the Bishops set forth in clear and unmistakable terms the 
value of the Catholic school and college in the work of 
reformation. Following out this plan, the Bishops dis- 
cuss the various problems which are at present before the 
world. Prominent among these are the defense of the 
home, and of the mother, economic nationalism, the farm 
problem, unemployment, unjust and oppressive legisla- 
tion, the rights of the working man, the proper relation 
of capital and labor, and the part which the State must 
play in the regulation of economics and industry for the 
common good. 

It is to be hoped that the statement will be issued in 
pamphlet form, and distributed throughout the country. 
The Bishops show clearly that they are intimately ac- 
quainted with the industrial and economic evils which 
oppress the world, and they show with no less clarity 
the remedies which may be applied to alleviate and cure 
them. Evil in society does not create itself, but is oc- 
casioned by the machinations of evil men. At root, then, 
every problem in industry, economics, and government 
is a problem in religion and morality. We have tried to 
solve them through a philosophy of life that rejects Al- 
mighty God, and we have precipitated ourselves into the 
pit of despair. From that pit we cannot emerge unless 
we turn back to God. 


Farewell to Gold! 


S early as May 27, the Secretary of the Treasury is- 

sued an “explanation of the resolution,” then oc- 
cupying the attention of Congress, “on the gold stand- 
ard.” How occult these high matters really are can be 
seen by contemplating the fact that the resolution was 
not “on the gold standard.” It was on the abandonment 
of the gold standard, and this reflection adds vitality to the 
statement of Walter Lippmann that no one really under- 
stands these things. 

The Thomas amendment to the Agricultural Act had 
made “all coins and currencies legal tender for the pay- 
ment of every debt, public and private.” Since some 
doubt had arisen whether an obligation which called for 
payment in gold could be satisfied by payment in other 
forms of legal tender, the Government was seeking clari- 
fication by Congress in an Act providing that any legal 
tender would suffice, but that in future contracts calling 
for gold should not be made. This Act was to apply to 
existing obligations ; that is, it was to be retroactive. 

When Congress gave the Government substantially 
what it asked, we abandoned the gold standard in law 


as well as in fact. Hereafter, as the wise men have dis-: 


covered, Government bonds need not be, until the Act 
is repealed, and will not be, redeemed in gold. Private 
debts may be paid in any legal tender, even when the 
original contract stipulated payment in gold. War debts 
due from foreign nations may also be paid in the same 
tender. All coins and currency legally issued will be legal 
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tender for the redemption of public and private debts, 
and hereafter it will be illegal to stipulate gold as the 
medium of payment in any contract. 

The morality of this Act presents the specialist with a 
whole host of difficulties, although for the individual 
debtor practically all of them must remain in the specu- 
lative order. What conditions justify a Government in 
changing a condition essential to a contract? Is the change 
from “gold” to “legal tender” an essential change? 
Does the abandonment of the gold standard free the 
debtor from the obligation to pay in gold, or merely sus- 
pend it? Is the change equivalent to repudiation of a just 
debt, or to a composition which is not at variance witb 
commutative justice? 

On these questions we express at present no opinion. 
But we direct them to the attention of those of our 
readers who can furnish us with a satisfactory answer. 


Protection for the Investor 


O the New York Times for June 4, A. A. Berle, Jr., 

contributes an interesting and informative article on 
the new Federal Securities Act. Contrary to a very com- 
mon opinion, the plan adopted by the Government is con- 
servative rather than radical, “ and the protection it gives 
is minimum rather than maximum.” While it enacts 
some desirable changes in the marketing of securities, it 
still leaves the American investor in a more exposed 
position than the investor in Great Britain, France, or 
Germany. 

It should be understood at the outset that the new law 
is not a Government guarantee that an investor will not 
lose his money. In the nature of the case, no Govern- 
ment could give that guarantee and leave the legitimate 
business of investment in existence, since, in that event, 
the investment would be, substantially, a Government and 
not a private investment. The new Act simply requires 
that certain pertinent facts be disclosed to the prospective 
investor, and makes, in certain cases, the original issuer, 
along with any person who “ guarantees” principal and 
interest, liable to damages, as well as to imprisonment, 
when these facts have not been fully or properly disclosed. 
The investor may do as he thinks best, after examining 
the information given him by the issuer. 

Certain complications arise here. Since it was not the 
purpose of the Government to discourage legitimate in- 
vestments, or to expose a company which in all good faith 
offered its securities to the public to the wiles and guile 
of the stock gambler, fraud cannot be presumed but must 
be shown. Even under the new legislation, it will not 
be easy in every instance of fraud to make out a case. It 
can be said, however, that such frauds as Krueger’s ought 
to be impossible hereafter, since the American banks 
which marketed his alleged securities would be plainly 
liable for damages. What the law tries to do, and if 
properly enforced will do, is to drive out of the market 
dishonest and unscrupulous traders in securities. Thus 
it will give the investor a protection which would have 
saved him billions had it existed five years ago. 
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Mr. Berle evokes confidence in the new legislation, for 
which he is in great part responsible, by admitting that 
it is far from perfection. It does not solve the vexed 
question of “ Federal interference with the free flow of 
capital throughout the country,” and it does not, at least 
not directly, prevent the issuance and sale of fraudulent 
securities within the several States. In fact, as Mr. Berle 
points out, our next step must be in the nature of an at- 
tack at the root. We must not be content with sifting 
securities through publicity, but devise legislation which 
will make the issuance of “the wrong kind of securi- 
ties ” practically impossible. That means a complete re- 
vision of our corporation law, for we have no Federal cor- 
poration code and it is doubtful whether we can ever have 
it. In the mean time, we can watch the operation of 
the Federal Securities Act and hope that it will lead to 
legislation that is more nearly adequate. 


Racketeering in the Unions 


E are happy to learn, not only from the public 

press, but from official announcements, that the 
American Federation of Labor has declared war on the 
racketeers in the labor unions. A beginning has been 
made in New York and Chicago, the two cities in which 
the damage inflicted upon the unions has been greatest. 
The Federation will cooperate with the unions, and with 
the city and State officials, to rid labor organizations of 
leaders whose open and long continued defiance of law 
has identified the labor union, in the minds of many, with 
organized crime. 

It is high time that this reform was undertaken, and 
we pray that it has not been undertaken too late. For 
at least five years it has been urged by this Review, but 
the urging has invariably been met by the plea that the 
Federation, as such, had no authority over the locals. It 
is not hard to find an answer to that plea. The Federation 
was organized to help the locals, and if authority was 
lacking to remove evils that were gradually destroying 
the unions, that authority should be acquired or even 
boldly assumed. Scarcely a year ago, AMERICA was rated 
for its unfriendliness to labor by President Green, simply 
because it had urged upon the Federation this very simple 
solution, and had added that as long as the Federation 
remained inactive, it could not complain if the public at 
large looked upon it as the ally of some of the worst 
criminals in the country. 

No reader of America need be told that from its 
foundation this Review has consistently defended the 
worker and his cause. Our quarrel was never with the 
Federation, but with its apparent unwillingness to defend 
the local$ from enemies who were inflicting far more harm 
on labor than any Communist or capitalist. It was not 


that we loved the Federation less, but the union more. 
For the union illustrated and defended, as even the Fed- 
eration did not, rights which to the worker are scarcely 
less precious than life itself—rights, indeed, upon which 
the continuance of his life as a human being is largely 
conditioned. 
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In the brighter days which, we trust, are not far dis- 
tant, the union will be no less necessary than at present. 
In all probability, its need will be greater, for social legis- 
lation, however well planned, does not effect its purposes 
automatically. It will be the work of the union to keep 
before the public the laws of charity and justice which 
must regulate the economic and industrial fields. If it can 
rid itself completely of the racketeer, it will find a public 
more ready to hear and heed its message. 


The Pope on Spain 


N a magnificent document, filled with righteous indig- 

nation and remorseless logic, the Holy Father tears 
away the veil of hypocrisy and illegality from the face of 
the present Spanish Government and exposes it to the 
view of the world as an illiberal and persecuting clique. 
He goes straight to the heart of its greatest weakness and 
strikes hard. Claiming separation of Church and State, 
it has reduced the Church to be a mere instrument of the 
State; professing liberty of conscience, of education, of 
the press, of association, it has stripped the vast majority 
of the people of all these liberties and restricted them to 
a small minority; making loud boasts of love of the dis- 
inherited, it has deprived them of all those loving and 
free social-welfare services rendered by men and women 
vowed by poverty thus to supply the deficiency of the 
vicious modern social-economic order. 

But, most of all, we are indebted to the Pope for call- 
ing to the attention of the world the fact that the Spanish 
legislation is not a mere matter of curbing the spiritual 
activities of the Religious Orders. In fact, this is the 
least of its evils. In a striking analysis, the Holy Father 
shows how, step by step, it is devilishly devised to root 
out the Christian faith from the hearts of the Spanish 
people. By every conceivable measure, not any imagined 
political action of the Church as a whole, but its very 
spiritual function, is to be nullified by making it subject 
to the whim of political appointees. “ The struggle against 
the Church in Spain,” he says, “is not so much due to a 
misunderstanding of the Church and its beneficent insti- 
tutions, as to a hatred against the Lord and His Christ 
nourished by groups subversive of any religious and social 
order, as, alas, we have seen in Mexico and Russia.” 

They began by seeking to do away with the Society of 
Jesus, he says, “ with the hope, perhaps, of then being 
able with less difficulty to overthrow in the near future 
Christian faith and morals in the heart of the Spanish 
nation, which gave to the Church of God the great and 
glorious figure of St. Ignatius Loyola.” Then follows 
confiscation of all Church properties to the State, which 
will allow the Church to occupy some of them, provided 
it pays a tax for the use of its own property! This do- 
minion of the State established, the action of the Church 
is hedged around with such restrictions as will make 
almost impossible the preservation of the faith of the 
people. After this Encyclical, there is no longer any 
room for an honest claim that the purpose of the legisla- 
tion is merely to consolidate the Republic. One of the 
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Pope’s strongest points is to show that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment is throwing away its own best guarantee of sta- 
bility, by destroying in the people’s heart the belief that 
its authority comes from God, as the Church teaches. 

Now that the Pope has spoken, will our Catholic people 
in this country stir themselves to protest, so as to show 
that they have not lost the power of indignation against 
injustice? For if they have lost it, then our own liberties 
are in danger. 





Note and Comment 











Brain 
Trust 


T is curious to note how the intrenched interests of 

the country, alarmed at the possible loss of their 
anomalous power, are carrying on their propaganda 
against the Administration’s program of social recon- 
struction. Not daring to oppose it openly, they are direct- 
ing their blows at the so-called “ brain trust,” namely, the 
former college professors who are the President’s ad- 
visers in some of his projected reforms. It is assumed 
that these “ theorists”’ are not capable of knowing what 
is best for the country. This assumption is rather bruised 
by the reflection that the practical men in business and 
finance have forfeited any claim they might once have 
had to the same position of influence. What they brought 
the country to is not a recommendation of their ability. 
It is not really the brain trust they aim at, but the doc- 
trine that business and finance, though in private hands, 
must be conducted for the public interest. 


Preparing the 
Masters of Obscenity 


CARCELY a day passes without a story in the New 
York papers about the progress of the war between 

the students and the other students and the faculty and 
the administration committee of the College of the City 
of New York. City College is evidently in the grip of 
the collegians who are being educated gratis for the de- 
struction of the Republic and the degradation of the hu- 
man race in the United States. There is no rhetoric in 
that statement. One sees them in the Subway, one over- 
hears their conversation, one reads about their riotings, 
and one ponders the wisdom of the taxpayers who are 
paying for the education of this type of future intellec- 
tual menaces. In our issue for June 3, Ward Clarke, 
under the title of ““ The Boy Grew Older,” discussed the 
quality of the obscenity that passes for humor in the col- 
lege magazines. He did not name City College in his 
indictment. We name it here. We name it with praise 
of the administration committee, with blame of the con- 
ditions that have been permitted to vitiate the College, 
and with utter condemnation of the students involved. 
The March 31 issue of the undergraduate newspaper, the 
Campus, was a burlesque number, and, according to the 
news report, it was “ designed to satirize college person- 
alities, institutions and events.” As reported in the New 
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York Times, this issue “ was described by Charles H. 
Tuttle, chairman of the administration committee, as more 
‘deliberately obscene’ than any publication he had ob- 
served in his three years as United States Attorney.” 
From March 31 to June 1, nothing could be done about 
the deliberate undergraduate printed obscenity. Then, on 
the latter date, a joint meeting of the executive committee 
of the Board of Higher Education of New York City and 
of the City College administrative committee was held. 
Whether or not the question was debated, was not re- 
vealed. But the joint committee did not fail. It expelled 
four editors of the Campus, suspended another, and cen- 
sured four others. A point might be made about the 
weakness of the power given to the authorities in dealing 
with such matters. But the point is the fact that the 
collegians practise, and are allowed to practise, their tal- 
ents for obscenity and that they are being graduated from 
the humorous college magazines to the filthy magazines 
prepared for the general public. 


Evening 
Mass 


EXT month, on July 16 to be exact, Catholics as- 

sembling at Lourdes to celebrate the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of our Lady’s apparitions, will witness an 
anusual event. A Pontifical Mass will be sung at six 
o’clock in the evening. So, at least, reads a recent dis- 
patch from Europe. Many of the Faithful, accustomed 
all their lives to think of the Mass as necessarily confined 
to the morning hours, will be loathe to credit this report, 
despite its seeming authenticity. Yet there is nothing in 
the Liturgy itself that requires the Holy Sacrifice to be 
offered in the morning. Indeed, the Last Supper, at 
which the Mass was instituted, was held late in the eve- 
ning. The “breaking of the bread” at Emmaus, which 
some theologians believe to have been a true Mass, took 
place after the two disciples had said, “ For it is evening, 
and the day is now far spent.” During the years of the 
persecutions and catacombs at Rome the Mass was nearly 
always celebrated at night time. In the early Liturgy the 
ceremonies of Easter Sunday were begun on Saturday 
evening, continuing throughout the night, as the refer- 
ences to “this night” in the “ Exultet” hymn and the 
Collects of the Mass will show. The vigil Mass for 
Pentecost, now celebrated on Saturday morning, was 
formerly said during Saturday night. And even today 
we still have the midnight Christmas Mass. Indeed it 
would seem that some of our modern fast days are relics 
of an ancient Eucharistic fast which the Faithful observed 
during the labors of the day until they could receive Com- 
munion at a Mass said at three in the afternoon or at six 
in the evening, and a famous reference in “ Romeo and 
Juliet ” seems to indicate that “evening Mass” was not 
unknown in the Middle Ages. 


An Unused 
Weapon? 


OME defenders of our Catholic press, in their more 
enthusiastic moments, are wont to cast stones at 
other countries, like Mexico and Spain, and to remark 
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that if those countries had had a live Catholic press the 
things that have happened would not have happened. It 
must have come to these as a surprise to read in last 
week’s issue about the many Catholic papers that had 
been suspended or suppressed in Spain. But the fact is 
that, as was to be expected, Spain was far ahead of us 
in the matter of a Catholic press. The great metropolitan 
daily El Debate has carried on_a valiant fight for the 
Faith for many years, and a great many local Catholic 
dailies have been in the field in Spain for some time. 
These, we are now reminded by a N. C. W. C. news dis- 
patch, owe much of their success to the school of journal- 
ism maintained by El Debate and the driving force of its 
great editor, Don Angel Herrera, a deeply pious Catholic 
layman and man of affairs. The journalists who have 
come out of this school modeled on Columbia and Mar- 
quette Universities have filled editorial rooms all over the 
country. Mexico City also has always had its Catholic 
daily, and has one now, which in many vicissitudes and 
persecutions, is courageously coming out regularly and 
making no secret of its faith. The truth is that a Catholic 
press is not the cure-all that some fondly imagine. It is 
a very necessary adjunct to the Church’s apostolate, but 
if this apostolate is not very united, is not abreast of eco- 
nomic and social changes, does not make the use in Cath- 
olic action of the organized laity that the Pope urges on 
us, then the press may be active and well-edited, but will 
be like a weapon in a museum; polished and oiled, but 
never used. 


“ Catholic ” 
Protestants 

HE religion of Ferdinand Pecora, who is conducting 

the banking investigation, seems to be a matter of 
considerable public interest. He is an Episcopalian, and 
seems to have been brought up as one. The circumstances 
of this particular fact are unknown, but they revolve 
around another fact that has much more interest for 
Catholics. Just how much damage is being done to the 
faith of ignorant Catholics by designing missionaries who 
are not Catholic? An instance has just come to attention. 
Near Fairfield, a suburb of Bridgeport, Conn., there is a 
large Italian colony, to whom for years the diocese of 
Hartford was unable to supply a priest. To this group 
came a certain Riccioppi, who had been educated in a 
Protestant Episcopal seminary, and announced himself to 
be a “ Catholic priest.” He opened up a chapel. The 
Italians were overjoyed, and even some English-speaking 
Catholics were taken in for a time. But he was neither 
priest nor Catholic, though he said “ Mass” and “ admin- 
istered” all Sacraments; he had processions, statues of 
saints, including that Catholic saint, St. Michael, after 
whom his church was named, his Protestant bishop gave 
confirmation, and his own church elsewhere contributed 
generously to his support. It is bad enough when a small 
faction of one of our smallest Protestant groups calls 
itself “ Catholic” while we of the universal Church are 
merely “ Roman,” and we have been disposed to smile at 
an amiable peculiarity. But if the borrowed name is to 
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be used to deceive honest and ignorant people, it loses its 
amiability and acquires something sinister. In this case 
it is good to learn that the deceived apostates are coming 
back, though slowly, due to the zealous work of the Cath- 
olic pastor. The initial break was started by the simula- 
tion of a solemn funeral Mass, participated in by two 
hurriedly summoned and unaccustomed ministers from 
the city, whose smiling lack of gravity first aroused sus- 
picions in unsophisticated minds. But that incident is it- 
self too horrible to contemplate, and honest Episcopalians 
who call themselves Catholics would do well to meditate 
on its implications. 


Hop Light 
Ladies 

GROUP of unemployed professional women in 

New York have taken things in their own hands to 
see what they can do about the depression themselves. 
They have formed the Hop Light Ladies to contribute 
their services—for compensation, of course—to make 
New York a little brighter, and if they go on as they 
started, a little happier, too. Divided into groups, they 
wear bright-colored smocks according to their work: 
some of them make and sell window boxes, some paint 
furniture for you, some sell books under blaring awn- 
ings. They will probably support themselves, they will 
no doubt have a lot of fun out of it, and they will cer- 
tainly put new courage in all who read about them. Some 
artists, many of them Catholic, are organizing to do over 
in liturgical colors as many of our drab churches as can 
find the money for it. Unemployed architects in New 
York act as guides to skyscrapers, some of which, it is 
rumored, they helped to build. It is also rumored that 
their lectures are sometimes piquant comments on art and 
life in general, and they should be popular. Out-of-work 
actors in New York are running a restaurant and. give 
you free entertainment while you are eating. The idea 
should spread. Lawyers, doctors, dentists, professors, 
novelists, poets, journalists, who find the going rough, 
might by banding together in commercial enterprises at 
the same time give their customers the benefit of their 
professional training. Then the New Era of economics 
will have come about without any laws from Congress 


at all. 
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A Plea for a Catholic Week 


Epwarp F. GarescuE, S.J. 


and would like to attend many of the interesting 

conventions which are held yearly, must have 
wished at times that each convention did not take place 
every year in a different place from all the others, so 
that to participate in more than a very few of these con- 
ventions one is obliged to travel extensively and visit 
so many places. As matters are, it is quite impossible 
to attend all the conventions to which one is invited, and 
even when one does succeed in visiting a few of them, 
the expenditure of time is so great as to be quite a burden. 

Again, those who are especially interested in the activi- 
ties of any one organization are apt ‘» go to that con- 
vention year after year, and to stay away from all the 
others. This results in intensifying their interest in the 
activities in question, but it tends also to segregate them 
from other very interesting groups who are having their 
conventions in other places. The distance between Cath- 
olic activities is therefore widened instead of narrowed 
by the holding of conventions. 

Another result of holding so many individual conven- 
tions is the tremendous expenditure of money for travel- 
ing expenses. It is a fair estimate that one successful 
convention may mean an expenditure of about $50,000 
in travel and incidental costs, and this is a moderate figure. 

If, then, ten conventions are held in different parts of 
the country, this means that at least half a million dollars 
are spent by delegates and other visitors to the conven- 
tion. Some of these delegates go to two or three of these 
conventions or even to a greater number, and this means 
a decided increase in their annual expenses for con- 
ventions. 

But if these conventions were all held at the same place, 
a great many persons who now feel that they cannot pos- 
sibly go to so many meetings would be glad to visit now 
one and now another, and thus get in touch with various 
groups of workers. The result would be an interchange 
of ideas and added interest in the various organizations, 
which would help a great deal toward their work. 

Add to this the fact that the holding of so many sep- 
arate conventions in different cities, often very widely 
separated, deprives the Church and the public of a great 
deal of edification. The sight of a great many people, 
gathered together to promote some cause which is very 
important to the Church, gives an impressive idea of the 
public service they perform and of the extent of their 
activities in behalf of their neighbor. But when each of 
these groups meets separately, the effect is not nearly so 
great nor so impressive as if all should meet at the same 
time and at the same place. Then the outside world would 
have to take notice of the services rendered by Catholics 
and of the strong and deep life of the Church. 

The Catholics of other countries have realized this and 
have made arrangements for nation-wide gatherings of 
Catholics in the same place and at the same time—a sort 
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of convention of conventions, where each body can meet 
separately during the days of a week, transact its own 
special business, and then all can come together in the 
evenings, in order to hear addresses of general interest. A 
classic example of this is the great Catholic Week cele- 
brated annually by the people of Germany. 

It was my privilege to attend one such congress, or 
rather one such week of Catholic study and action, held 
in Munich shortly after the War, in the year 1922. 
Though the fact that these meetings were held soon after 
the War, when the country was still crippled by the re- 
sults of that titanic struggle, made it the more difficult 
to hold such a demonstration, nevertheless the meetings 
and events of the Catholic Week at Munich were im- 
pressive and interesting to a degree. 

During the daytime one might consult the program of 
events and go from one meeting to the other, thus getting 
in touch with the more important groups of Catholic 
workers in almost every line of Catholic action. During 
one week, therefore, one might attend not one, but ten 
or fifteen conventions, and in the intervals of the meetings 
might confer with the leaders in the various fields of 
Catholic action, who were all gathered there, each to attend 
the conferences of his own group, but at the same time to 
participate in the events of general interest. 

These leaders were also able to confer with the leaders 
in other activities, so that the Catholic Week had the effect 
of a general conference ground, on which the different 
groups could get in touch with one another for mutual 
advantage, for the exchange of experiences, and for the 
developing of each field of action so that it might be co- 
ordinated, and not in conflict, with those of other groups. 
In the evenings all the different groups gave up their own 
special meetings, and came to the great general meetings. 
These were held in the court yard of what had been the 
royal palace. A crowd of about 20,000 people were gath- 
ered together, and powerful speakers held forth in sten- 
torian tones, commanding the attention of the whole 
gathering. 

A moment’s reflection will convince us that as a matter 
of fact the subjects which are treated at each public eve- 
ning meeting of our own separate conventions have a 
great similarity. The outstanding features of Catholic 
action, the principal needs for Catholic activity, the differ- 
ent theories that agitate the day, and the Catholic view- 
point thereon, the antidotes for the prevalent errors of 
the day—these topics form the chief subjects of evening 
meetings in almost all conventions. 

Therefore, instead of having ten or fifteen separate 
meetings, with a speaker for each, it is possible, by gather- 
ing all the different members and delegates from the 
separate conventions in one place, to secure the very best 
speakers available and to discuss these topics in a way 
which will be suited to the comprehension of the whole 
multitude. In this way everyone learns what has been 
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said on these topics, and all the leaders of Catholic Action 
return to their own locality and speak to their own so- 
cieties with an added confidence, since at a great public 
gathering, during Catholic Week, they have heard these 
subjects authoritatively discussed. 

I should like to make the suggestion again which 1 
made some years ago, and with success, that we have an- 
other such Catholic Week in this country. On the pre- 
vious occasion, which was in about the year 1916, I wrote 
to the then secretary of the society known as the Ameri- 
can Catholic Federation of Societies, and suggested that 
for one year at least all the Catholic societies should meet 
together in some great city like New York, and hold the 
equivalent of the German Catholic Week. 

The suggestion was taken up and promoted by the 
Federation, and as a result many of the Catholic societies 
that year held their celebrations in New York City. The 
plan seemed to work out successfully. The different 
groups had their own meetings in various parts of the 
city, but in the evenings large gatherings were held, like 
the ones in Germany. In fact, I remember vividly one 
meeting in Madison Square Garden, filled to its capacity. 
The three Cardinals of that day, their Eminences of Bal- 
timore, Boston, and New York, were seated on the plat- 
form, and each gave in turn his message and his blessing 
to the people. Other eminent Catholic speakers discussed 
important topics, and good music was enjoyed in the 
intervals of the speaking. It was an inspiring sight to see 
this vast multitude of Catholics, gathered together in the 
name of Catholic Action, and I should like to see a similar 
event once more. Each group held its own successful con- 
vention, and those who wished to attend a number of 
the different conventions could do so by traveling from 
one part of the city to another, instead of from one part 
of the nation to the other, as is sometimes necessary with 
our present plan of widely distant conventions. 

It might be objected that only in a city like New York 
could such a plan be successfully accomplished. But the 
experience of Germany shows that this is by no means 
true. With careful organization and by utilizing the local 
facilities for meetings, any city of good size can act as 
host for one of these conventions. There are at least ten 
cities in the United States where such a Catholic Week 
could be carried on with success. The public good example 
given by such a gathering of Catholics from all part of 
the country, all engaged in noble and useful undertakings, 
would be multiplied if a Catholic Week were held in a 
different city each year. 

But if it proves impracticable to induce all Catholic so- 
cieties to forego their individual conventions, or rather 
their separate conventions, every year, it might at least 
be practicable to introduce the custom of having a Cath- 
olic Week such as I have described every two years, or at 
least every three years. I believe that none of the organi- 
zations would suffer from merging their conventions thus 
often in a Catholic Week and holding a National Week 
once out of every three years. At any event, this would 
be an interesting and important subject for discussion and 
conference. 
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On Pilgrimages 
Tuomas J. Lynam, S.J. 


PRING comes tardily to Wisconsin, but the sweet 

showers of April are at last supplanting the snows 
of March, and Zephyr with his sweet but still rather 
chill breath has quickened the tender shoots in the tulip 
bed under the window, and this very morning two robins 
which, if they did not sleep all night with open eyes, made 
melody embarrassingly early in the nearby elm. April is 
here, and with it the precise time, according to no less an 
authority than Chaucer, when folk long to go on pilgrim- 
ages to renowned shrines in sundry distant lands. And 
apparently not only the poet thought so, for it was only 
the other day that a friend suggested that one of these 
April days would be ideal for motoring to Holy Hill, our 
local shrine, on the little pilgrimage which we had planned 
months ago in the dead of winter. 

And this Spring morning the mail brings to my desk a 
de-luxe booklet from one of the great steamship com- 
panies urging us to observe the Holy Year by making a 
pilgrimage to Rome, and of course to do it in the elegant 
comfort provided by any one of the ships of its line. So 
with Spring, to medieval and modern man, comes the 
thought of pilgrimages. But, despite Chaucer’s time set- 
ting, medieval pilgrimages were not entirely limited to the 
balmy month of April he favored. Then, as now, the 
time seems to have been determined by the feasts of the 
saints and the seasons of the year, with the summer 
months being regarded as ideal in England. Judging 
from not a few references to what the continental pil- 
grims suffered from the rigors of the cold, winter was a 
common period for these holy journeys on the mainland. 

For the medieval Faithful, the primitive modes of 
travel usually made of their pilgrimages works of pen- 
ance, while for the modern it is precisely the travel ele- 
ment which enhances the trips with pleasure. But it is 
an incidental thing whether one makes a holy journey by 
foot or jogging palfrey, by swift motor or ocean liner. 
The fundamental point is the purpose, and if this is to 
visit a holy place with the intention of venerating it, or 
of invoking there heavenly aid, or of fulfilling some re- 
ligious promise or vow, then the journey can be said to 
be, technically, a pilgrimage. The notion of penance is 
not necessarily linked with that of a pilgrimage; so the 
modern, for all his comfort, may be in a true sense a 
pilgrim. 

The custom of making pilgrimages is a very ancient 
one and its antiquity is explained by the fact that it takes 
its origin in a natural instinct of the human heart. Man 
likes the definite, the concrete, the local. Though he has 
no lasting city here, yet he learns to love well his tem- 
porary earthly abode, and especially the places in it that 
are associated with the joys or sorrows of his youth or 
with the scenes of the birth or achievements of the great 
among his fellows. There rises to the mind the picture 
of Mount Vernon, of the tomb at Springfield, of the 
meadows, church, and cottage at Stratford-on-Avon, to- 
gether with the old house whose walls gave back our 
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childish prattle and the loved tones of voices that are now 
stilled forever. If such is man’s attachment to places of 
purely human interest, it is not surprising that he should 
revere and seek out spots made holy by the visitation and 
indwelling of God or of God’s great servants, holy men 
and women. 

Nor is the custom of pilgrimages peculiar to Chris- 
tianity ; the same natural instinct found expression in all 
religions. Over many a sandy plain the ancient Egyp- 
tians trudged to the oracle at Thebes; the swarthy Greeks 
journeyed to hearken for Apollo’s counsel at Delphi; the 
Mexican Indians went in reverential processions to the 
huge temple of Quetzal. Naturally, religions which have 
a chief outstanding figure, either god or prophet, would 
be most famous for this devotion. Thus Buddhism and 
Mohammedanism have their noted shrines to which their 
religionists make pious visitations. Kapilavastu, Benares, 
and Kasinagara, scenes of the birth, activity, and death of 
Buddha are annually the objectives of vast throngs; and 
Mecca of Mohammed scarcely needs a reference. 

From the definite, local setting of theophanies, pilgrim- 
ages follow inevitably as the expression of a natural in- 
stinct. Hence it is not to be wondered at that the Church, 
with its sympathetic appreciation of human nature and its 
promptings, should encourage from the very earliest days 
of Christianity the devotion of pilgrimages. “ The Word 
was made flesh and dwelt amongst us,” and because of 
this Incarnation Bethlehem and Nazareth and Jerusalem 
have an endearment in the hearts of men that will last to 
the end of time. And not only the places made sacred by 
the life and death of the Master were venerated, but, by 
an extension of the idea, the scenes of the acts of the 
saints came to be held in deep religious reverence. Thus 
Rome, Lourdes, and Lisieux are closely associated in the 
minds of Catholics with the Holy Places of Judea when 
they are checking off objectives on their proposed devout 
itineraries. 

An interesting letter dating from about the end of the 
fourth century attests to the antiquity of Christian pil- 
grimages. Saints Paula and Eustochium wrote to their 
friend, the Roman matron Marcella, telling her of the 
universality of the holy custom and urging her to join 
them on a trip to the Holy Places. They write: “ Who- 
soever is noblest in Gaul comes hither. And Britain though 
divided from us yet hastens from her land of sunset to 
these shrines known to her only through the Scriptures.” 
The Saints then go on to say that the custom dates from 
Apostolic days. They maintain that from the very As- 
cension of Christ there had been a constantly recurring 
procession of all classes of the Faithful to the spots in 
Judea made holy by the presence of Christ. That such 
a continuity of practice from apostolic times down to the 
end of the fourth century actually existed cannot be 
proved with historical accuracy. There are, however, 
authentic references to pilgrimages which took place very 
early in the third and again early in the fourth century 
and in none of these accounts is there any indication 
that the devotion was an innovation. So it may be 
granted, therefore, that pilgrimages enjoy an antiquity, 
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amounting almost to apostolic origin, in Christian practice. 
Next in importance to the Holy Land as a center of 
pilgrimages, both historically and from a devotional point 
of view, comes Rome. From the earliest days pilgrims 
wended their way Romewards to do homage at the tombs 
of the Primate, Peter, and the great Apostle, Paul. At 
the beginning of this present Holy Year, Pius XI de- 
scended in pilgrimage to the crypt where lie the remains 
of the first in the long line of his predecessors. And the 
Holy Father would have all join him in his devotions. 
He bids those who have it within their power to repair 
to the central shrine this year to honor the Fisherman and 
to garner the rich spiritual blessings which Mother Church 
profters to the Faithful in their time of special need. 
Long ago the great St. John Chrysostom left on rec- 
ord the burning desire he felt of making a pilgrimage to 
Rome. Chrysostom was an ardent admirer of St. Paul 
and it is the latter’s tomb rather than Peter’s that he 
centers upon in his yearnings. Writes Chrysostom: “If 
I were freed from my labors and my body were in sound 
health I would eagerly make a pilgrimage merely to see 
the chains that had held him captive and the prison where 
he lay.” Modern bishops will agree, this year of pil- 


_grimage, with their sainted brother in wishing that they 


too might visit the capital of the Christian world, there to 
pray at the tombs of the twin prince Apostles. 

In former days our newer and more western land of 
the sunset had worthy representation in the great pil- 
grimages. Americans were no strangers in the throngs 
that visited the Holy Land, Rome, Lourdes, and the other 
Old World shrines. Unfortunately, many of them will 
now have to say, in a paraphrase of Chrysostom’s words, 
“If I were freed from my labors and my exchequer per- 
mitted, I would eagerly make a pilgrimage to Rome.” 
But the custom will not die out. Pilgrimages have survived 
even sorer trials than our latter-day economic collapse. 
They lived through the pre-Reformation abuses which 
sprang up to mar the goodness of their purpose; they 
survived the bitter and often unreasonable opposition of 
the Reformers. What is rooted in an instinct of human 
nature will not be easily exterminated nor long lie 
dormant. 


REQUIEM 


(For the Author of “South Wind”) 
Now let this scoffing Pan lie dead 
Where he lies fallen in the forest leaves 
That shroud the earth; where he has bled, 
Who had no blood, no mourner grieves 
His passing. He was clay 
And only clay, and immortality 
Was but a mockery to him; his day 
Of life was spent without gain, irrevocably. 
Nothing of him survives, or could survive 
To quicken hope in those who worshiped him: 
He piped, they sang; while he was yet alive 
They laughed; now he is dead, they have no Hamelin 
To whistle winter done and all their cares 
Into the mountain caves of scornful doubt. 
Let prodigality bend to its prayers 
And peace of heart put gaudery to rout. 
R. F. Grapy, S.J. 
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Father White and the Maryland Project 


Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 


N a glorious early summer day, on May 22 of this 
() year, near St. Mary’s City, Md., the golden mons- 

trance gleamed, at Benediction, from the surface 
of a memorial altar raised by the Society of the Pilgrims 
of St. Mary’s to the honor of Almighty God, and his 
servants, Father Andrew White, S.J., and companions. 
A multitude of people knelt in silence before this simple 
open-air structure of brick, topped and fronted by slabs 
of marble, and flanked by brick wings, with semi-circular 
steps. Their thoughts were carried back, as were my 
own, to that drama of religion and human liberty that 
was played 300 years ago upon the waters and the shores 
of the St. Mary’s River, which formed a wide, placid 
background to the altar, behind a screen of spiring oaks 
and cypresses. What the altar means is told in the brief 


inscription that adorns its face: 
ANDREW WHITE * JOHN ALTHAM * THOMAS GERVASE 
AND THEIR COMPANIONS * OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 
PIONEER MISSIONERS IN THE COLONY OF MARYLAND 
A TRIBUTE FROM THE PILGRIMS OF ST. MARY'S 


1634 1934 

This, to my knowledge, is the only inscription, the only 
object yet placed to the memory of these great men, in 
the place where they labored, and where many of them 
died. Father White himself did not die in Maryland, but 
was carried back in chains to England, where he lan- 
guished with homesick thoughts for the land he had given 
his life for; and went to meet his Creator as a confessor 
of the Faith. 

While visiting the memorial one day this Spring, | 
found that another visitor was there before me. A short, 
stocky man, bespectacled and with note book in hand, he 
was peering earnestly at the inscription. 

“TI understand,” he said, after we had introduced our- 
selves, “that you are much interested in this memorial.” 

“ True,” I replied. “ And so are many other people, 
particularly the historically minded group from whom it 
is a ‘tribute,’ and the United States Catholic Historical 
Society in New York City, who made towards it the 
major donation of $1,000.” 

“T have read Father White’s famous Relation of his 
voyage to Maryland,” the Professor, for such he was, con- 
tinued. “It is a sort of Book of Genesis for Maryland 
history. And I have been interested in following the scant 
notices of his career, as it led him from England, where 
he was born, to Valladolid and later Seville, in Spain, and 
finally, after he had worked on the English mission as a 
secular priest, into the Society of Jesus in Louvain. He 
must have been a genuine missionary; of the school of 
Jogues and Brébeuf and Kino. Too bad we have not 
more records of those English missionaries! They had 
the fire and zeal of the French and Spanish, but they 
lacked, save in White’s case, the power of expression.” 

We talked then awhile of White’s mission work among 
the Indians; the stations he founded at Port Tobacco and 
Piscataway; his Indian grammar and dictionary, and 


some of the problems he met with in his work. We spoke, 
too, of his first companions, Father Altham, or Gravener, 
and Brother Thomas Gervase, S.J.; and of Father Thomas 
Copley, who came soon after and built the original St. 
Mary’s chapel. 

“Would you say,” asked the Professor, “that there 
was anything about his work that would mark it off from 
that of other devoted missionaries? ” 

‘ Chiefly this,” I replied, ‘‘ that he was associated with 
such an original and important project in government 
as was the Colony of Maryland.” 

“You say associated,” asked my friend. “So he was 
more than just a saintly chaplain, ministering to the 
spiritual needs of the colonists ; more even than a mission- 
ary accompanying the expedition?” 

“ Absolutely,” I replied. “ He not only shared the lot 
of the Calverts—you remember he wrote to the first Lord 
Baltimore that he would share with him gladly his ‘ every 
last bit.’ But he was an active planner of the Maryland 
project itself. With his former Provincial, Father Blount, 
he was of the inner counsels of the Baltimores, and gave 
assent and impulse to the most characteristic features of 
their plan. And in the life of the Colony itself, he and 
his companions were concerned with the preservation of 
the Colony’s fundamental ideals.” 

“ You speak of the Maryland project,’ queried the 
Professor. “ You mean the idea of seeking a place of 
refuge in the New World from persecution in the Old?” 

“Yes; but much more. Briefly, the project was the 
establishment of a Christian State in the modern divided 
condition of Christendom.” 

“ But did the Calverts and their advisors consider re- 
ligious division as desirable?” asked the Professor. 

“ By no means,” I replied. “ They undoubtedly felt 
that the religious division of Christendom was a political, 
as well as a social plague. They were witnesses of the 
havoc it had brought in their own time upon civilized 
Europe.” 

“Yes; and they saw what confusion came from having 
a Catholic Queen wedded to a Protestant King; and all 
the tangle of conflicting interests that beset the court of 
Richelieu, that young Calvert knew so well,” added the 
Professor. “ But couldn’t they have planned a Catholic 
State for Catholics?” 

“Impossible. In the situation that then prevailed, the 
same divided condition of Christendom would pursue the 
founders of such a State across the waters, and perch 
upon the ridge pole of the most secluded political 
structure.” 

By that time the Professor and I had strolled down 
to the white-sanded shore of the river, to the rear of 
the monument; where we enjoyed that curiously subtle, 
inland-sea type of beauty that I have never wearied of 
in years of dwelling upon the shores of the St. Mary’s. 
After the Professor had identified the spots visible along 
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either shore: the site of the first capitol or State House, 
Portobello, Pagan Point, and other landmarks, he con- 
tinued his questioning. 

“ After all,” he said, “is not that the problem of our 
own time: that of constructing a social order which will 
embody Christian principles, yet be practicable by a divided 
Christendom and even be tolerable to God-fearing non- 
Christians as well? How did they meet it 300 years ago?” 

“Simply by selecting those ethical principles which 
would unquestioningly be held in common by the re- 
ligiously divided members, and make these the founda- 
tion of the State.” 

“Would you say they founded a commonwealth, or 
founded a colony?” 

“I should say that they founded both. They were 
obliged to establish a colony, because they had to live; 
they had to found a commonwealth or State, because they 
had to live together. And both commonwealth and colony 
must needs be Christian, since the only sure guarantee for 
livelihood or peace of common life was to be found in the 
teachings of Jesus Christ.” 

“Indeed,” added the Professor, “the destruction of 
their project, as a project, was brought about by the 
breaking-in of outside elements who ignored Christ’s 
teachings under the guise of religious zeal. But would you 
say that the Maryland Founders did not recognize religion 
at all?” 

“ They did not recognize any particular religious body,” 
I answered. “ Nevertheless, both the Protestant minority 
and the Catholic majority among the Founders did recog- 
nize religion as such, as the foundation of the common 
good; not as a vague humanitarianism, but as a concrete, 
organized institution. ‘Holy Church’ of the Ordinance 
of 1639 is indefinite, yet it stands for organic, not individ- 
ualistic Christianity. And the colonists looked to religion 
to effectuate the observance of their laws, and to safe- 
guard their homes and institutions. The Catholics knew 
that the Mass was there, forever calling down God’s bless- 
ing upon the men of Maryland, and would persist there, 
as it has done, for all time, even though some of the men 
of Maryland might not recognize it.” 

“Do you think that the religious tolerance, for which 
the Colony was celebrated, deserves to be dignified by 
the name of ethical principle?” asked the Professor. “ Is 
it not held by many historians to have been merely a 
matter of expediency?” 

“If it were a mere matter of expediency,” I replied, 
“it could never have commanded the respect, the observ- 
ance, and the loyalty that attached to it. Like the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty, it was not a mere casual policy, 
still less was it a spineless compromise. It was regarded 
as a basic law of the land, tested, as in the Lewis case, 
in the fire of legal sanctions, and held to be binding upon 
the conscience of each individual. The charity that im- 
pels a man to practise forbearance with those of different 
beliefs from his own, the spirit of justice that compels 
the State to secure to each man the right to worship God 
according to his conscience, were part of that common 
cthical foundation that the Colonists laid at the base of 
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their Christian social order. From what you have gleaned, 
Professor, from the early records, would you say that 
religious tolerance and religious liberty were just ap- 
pendages to the Maryland project, or were bound up 
with their entire concept of a State?” 

“* Emphatically bound up,” asserted the Professor. “ As 
a jurist, it appears to me that it would be difficult to see 
a clearer exemplification—outside of explicit declarations 
—of civic liberty and equal justice for all, as matters of 
fundamental principle, than is seen in the procedure of 
the Colonial Assembly and the Colonial courts during the 
first years of the settlement. The Colonists were de- 
termined, too, to safeguard the principle of well-dis- 
tributed ownership of land; of protection of private prop- 
erty; of the family, the home, and public morals. But 
do you think that you can find Christianity in their no- 
tions of the colony proper, the commercial enterprise for 
exploiting the resources of the New World, as you do 
in their idea of the State?” 

“They had to develop the colonial idea in order to 
live,” I replied. “ Moreover, they were dependent, to 
some extent, upon the aborigines, who were a weaker 
race, for help in utilizing the land’s resources. But it was 
Father White, with his companion missionaries, who up- 
held, through thick and thin, the human dignity of these 
weaker people.” 

“ But did the Colonists respond to these exhortations? ” 
questioned the Professor. 

“To the extent that their treatment of the Indians 
stands in bright contrast to that of the other colonies. 
How seriously the finer minds among them took it, was 
shown by Mistress Margaret Brent’s educational care of 
the Indian maiden. Then, too, the missionaries did not 
merely preach a patronizing, kindly sentiment. They de- 
fended the economic rights of the Indians in the matter 
of their trading with the white man, and their juridic 
rights in the matter of the transfer of land.” 

“‘ What was the fate, later on, of the Negroes when they 
became, in a sense, the surrogates of the Indians?” asked 
the Professor. 

“Their fate was for better or worse; for greater or 
lesser temporal and spiritual weal, in proportion as the 
teachings of Father ‘White were remembered and put in 
practice by later generations.” 

“Do you think the project was a failure, from a human 
point of view?” asked the Professor. 

“What do you think yourself?” I replied, perhaps 
rather impolitely. 

The Professor smiled. “ No government is a failure,” 
he reflected, “ which ensures happiness and peace to its 
subjects even for one year; still less is it a failure if its 
good offices extend over fifty or sixty years. But, waiv- 
ing that point, though the project itself was terminated 
by forces which no man could foresee and none could 
control, its fruitful ideals remain, embodied in our national 
institutions of today. And it is to what our nation has 
kept of those early Maryland ideals that our American 
Constitution owes some of its most essentially practical 
features. Then, too, as I have learned from this trip, the 
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Faith that Andrew White planted, has never left these 
shores, and the descendants here of those who practised 
it in his day.” 

By that time we had picked our way through the long 
grass back to the memorial, and stood awhile taking a 
last look at its inscription, before parting. I mentioned 
to the Professor the various events that would take place 
at this spot in the coming year, 1934: such as the Field 
Mass of the Pilgrims of St. Mary’s on May 8; the Ter- 
centennial of the Jesuit Missions on July 31; and spoke, 
too, of the great open-air Pontifical Mass which will 
occur in Baltimore on May 30, in honor of the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the Catholic Church in the 
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Archdiocese of Baltimore; of the celebrations planned by 
the Calvert Associates, by Georgetown University, as well 
as by the State of Maryland itself. 

“ None of this trouble will be lost,” said the Professor, 
and poked the ground with his walking-stick. “ What 
Father White and the men he worked for attempted, in 
their own simple, direct way, was what we of this era 
must attempt with infinitely vaster toil and more painful 
thought. It is the basic, immediate task of our times: 
the restoration of the elements, at least, of a Christian 
social order amid the ruins of a divided world. Only— 
we cannot afford to let our efforts be overwhelmed by 
evil.” 


The Holding-Company Evil in Detroit 


GrorGE MEepway 


formed at the peak of the paper-prosperity boom. 

They were the outgrowth of the speculation mania 
of 1919 to 1929 which a writer in the Detroit Times 
(March 30, 1933) holds “ primarily responsible” for the 
resulting collapse. Pelion was piled on Ossa by the finan- 
cial gods. Hundreds of employes were dismissed. 

Nevertheless, the public encouraged the mergers by in- 
vesting in stocks of the resulting combinations. For in- 
stance, following announcement of the huge Union Com- 
merce-Guardian Detroit consolidation, the Detroit News 
(September 11, 1929) reported that “ bank stocks on the 
market displayed a tremendous activity, fed by the 
rumors” of further mergers. The press and the public, 
as Mr. Roosevelt says, took “ mere size as the illusion of 
integrity.” Here as elsewhere people manifested the 
greed which, as Pope Pius XI declares, “ has brought the 
world to a pass we all see and deplore” (“ Caritate 
Christi”). Rezl leaders in government and business would 
have realized that super-corporations and speculation do 
not of themselves add value to a business. Those few 
cautious individuals who warned against monopoly and 
the popular sport of trying to get something out of noth- 
ing were branded as pessimists who would “ sell the coun- 
try short.” Among the ruling powers there was no real 
statesman to check to mania. 

Those directing the Detroit mergers took popular de- 
mand for the stocks and a share in the profits as an in- 
centive for more pyramiding of corporations. A local 
bank official said less than two years before the crash: 
“We are receiving evidence constantly of a growing 
recognition on the part of the public of the strength and 
stability of our institutions ”"—almost as ironical as the 
billboard advertisement which showed a knight in armor 
as representing one of the tottering banks! 

In one of the local holding companies, 115 officials held 
179,975 shares in a total of 1,775,000. A group owning 
one-tenth of the huge concern managed the property of 
those who had bought the other nine-tenths. The seventy 
directors delegated powers to a committee of fifteen. In 


, \HE two great Detroit holding companies were 


this body control was further centered in the hands of a 
few through the committee system. The management of 
the other company was aiong the same lines of centraliza- 
tion of executive control. This offers a typical illustra- 
tion of what Pius XI says concerning a diffusion of own- 
ership with centralization of control “in the hands of a 
few ” and those few “ frequently not the owners, but only 
the trustees and directors of invested funds, who admin- 
ister them at their good pleasure.” 

“This power,” continues the Pontiff, “ becomes par- 
ticularly irresistible when exercised by those who, because 
they hold and control money, are able also to govern 
credit and determine its allotment, for that reason sup- 
plying, so to speak, the life-blood to the entire economic 
body ” (“ Quadragesimo Anno”). The centering of such 
vast power in the hands of a few persons, no matter how 
good their intentions, is dangerous to the investor and 
the public alike. Blunders may be fatal to the whole vast 
structure, as may be seen from the Detroit experience. 
Errors or mismanagement in a smaller concern will not 
affect entire cities and States, and Samson-like pull down 
the whole vast structure. 

Colossal financial and economic combinations made 
possible by holding companies are in most cases contrary 
to the sound individualism stressed by Pius XI as essen- 
tial to the welfare of the State and of its citizens. These 
forms of monopoly are a parallel to and facilitate State 
Socialism. The Pontiff says: 

Just as it is wrong to withdraw from the individual and com- 
mit to the community at large what private enterprise and indus- 
try can accomplish, so, too, it is an injustice, a grave evil, and a 
disturbance of right order for a larger and higher organization to 
arrogate to itself functions which can be performed efficiently by 
smaller and lower bodies. 

Most of the affiliates of the Michigan holding com- 
panies had operated successfully for years, and many of 
them are again doing business, facing alone the problems 
of the slump which the super-corporation failed to solve 
for them. 

Though warning against private monopoly, the Pontiff 
also opposes unlimited competition and the individualistic 























school which “teaches that the State should refrain in 
theory and practice from interfering.” Free competition, 
he adds, “ though within certain limits just and .produc- 
tive of good results, cannot be the ruling principle of the 
economic world.” Control of economic affairs, he says, 
cannot be left to “ the economic supremacy which within 
recent times has taken the place of free competition.” 

This “headstrong and vehement power,” continues 
Pius XI, “ needs to be curbed strongly and ruled with 
prudence” according to the principles of “ social justice 
and charity.” Justice “ must build up a juridical and so- 
cial order . . . and the duty of the State will be to protect 
and defend it effectively.” On these Christian social prin- 
ciples is based the authority of the Government for the 
“ definite control” which President Roosevelt advocates 
for holding companies because of the “ gross irregularities 
and gigantic losses which have occurred through them.” 

If the principles set forth by the Pope and now cham- 
pioned by Mr. Roosevelt had been generally recognized in 
finance and industry, Detroit would not have fallen under 
the domination of rickety holding companies, which over- 
reached themselves, and in the country at large monopoly 
could not have run riot in the concentration of wealth 
control, largely responsible for the sweep and duration of 
the worst panic in the history of the world’s richest 
nation. 

Government has the right and duty to prevent gigantic 
combinations. Upon it also devolves a large share in 
clearing up the wreckage after a debacle like that in De- 
troit. There is widely prevalent a feeling that there has 
been no exhaustive investigation to reveal all the causes 
and phases of the financial earthquake. Justice to the 
banks as well as to the depositors demands that there be 
undertaken a thoroughgoing quiz that will result in the 
punishment of the guilty, if there be any, in the exonera- 
tion of the innocent, and in the full restoration of public 
confidence. 

The 800,000 depositors know they gave their savings 
from years of labor and sacrifice to these bankers whom 
they trusted fully. Much of their money has disappeared. 
They want to know whither the lost portion has gone and 
why. These question must be answered satisfactorily 
before there can be complete restoration of confidence. 
It is puzzling to most persons that an examiner inspected 
one of the now closed banks four weeks before the crash 
and permitted it to continue. After the holiday Secretary 
Woodin announced that both institutions had been “ im- 
paired beyond their capital structures.” The levying of a 
100-per-cent assessment on stockholders, reports the De- 
troit News (May 18) “was taken to indicate that the 
receivers had found a deficit in the First National Bank 
of at least $60,000,000 and in the Guardian Bank of at 
least $16,250,000.” If the banks were solvent in January, 
how could they have such deficits in February? That is 
one of the questions troubling the public. 

The people have been more than patient in the face of 
their losses and suffering; but even that virtue has a 
limit. As a matter of justice the victims demand that the 
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Federal Government make a thorough investigation and 
separate the guilty fram the innocent and punish the 
guilty. The people have a deep conviction that all the 
Charlie Mitchells do not live in New York. They must 
have faith in some one, and the one man above all in 
whom they believe and whose honesty of purpose and 
integrity is above question in their minds is President 
Roosevelt. They look to him to start the investigation 
that will once for all clear the atmosphere, destroy fear, 
and restore the confidence necessary to stable prosperity. 


Education 


More About New-Type Tests 


Rutu Byrns, Px.D. 





N an article entitled “ New-Type Tests” which ap- 

peared in the issue of America for February 25, 
1933, I pointed out certain fundamental weaknesses in 
the various forms of the-new-type or objective examina- 
tion, and deplored the fact that “ professional educational- 
ists” have pushed this type of test into “ every course in 
the curriculum, and into every grade of instruction .. .”, 
into “. . . courses where understanding, appreciation, and 
the grasp of relationships are the only aims that justify 
the courses.” In the issue of AMErica for May 6, under 
the title “ New-Type Tests: The Truth,” a writer de- 
clared that “ few have been the printed words so devoid 
of truth in their period sweep to an all-embracing cli- 
max...’ as mine. The caustic criticism loses its potency, 
however, when it becomes evident to the reader that the 
critic does not accord the correct meaning to educational 
terms, and is unfamiliar with the authority he has himself 
quoted. 

In justice to my critic and his readers, it seems advis- 
able to correct his idea of the reliability of a test. He 
states, ““ They (i.e., the objective, new-type tests) cannot 
be reliable unless they are valid... .’’ He is mistaken. 
In correcting him, I shall quote from one of the authori- 
ties he has himself cited, G. M. Ruch, “ The Objective 
or New-Type Examination,” pp. 40, 41: 

Validity is the degree to which an examination measures what 
it is claimed to measure. .. . Reliability refers to the degree to 
which a test measures whatever it does measure, not necessarily 
what it is claimed to measure. . .. A valid test is necessarily 
reliable, but a reliable test need not have high validity, or for 


‘that matter have any validity at all for a particular purpose. .. . 


Validity implies reliability, but the converse is not necessarily true. 
This point is often confusing. .. . 

He is also confused about the relationship between re- 
liability and accuracy; he says that an instrument is re- 
liable, if it measures accurately what it is intended to 
measure. Ruch makes this same statement. However, 
H. E. Garrett (“Statistics in Psychology and Educa- 
tion”) on page 268 gives a more satisfactory definition 
when he says that the reliability of a test or of any meas- 
uring instrument is the consistency (italics in original) 
with which it measures the capacity of those taking it. 
Karl J. Holzinger, in his “ Statistical Methods for Stu- 
dents in Education ” also defines reliability “as the con- 
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sistency with which the test measures what it purports to 
measure.” 

My critic uses accuracy in opposition to reliability, im- 
plying that these two words refer to the same quality. 
From the statistical point of view this is not the case. 
A measuring instrument can lack accuracy and still, in a 
sense, possess reliability. A very simple example may 
help to clarify this. If one hundred pieces of cloth are 
measured with an inaccurate yardstick and then remeas- 
ured with the same or an exactly similar yardstick, the 
two sets of readings or measurements will have a high 
coefficient of correlation, yet both will be inaccurate. The 
point is that reliability and accuracy are not necessarily 
identical qualities. 

Again in justice to my critic and his readers as well as 
mine, it seems that the meaning of the word education- 
alist also demands definition. My critic has assumed that 
it is newly coined synonym for “ educator.”” Education- 
alist is not a newly coined word; it appears in my copy 
of Webster’s New International Dictionary, edition of 
1917. Nor is the word a synonym for educator. An 
educationalist is one versed in the theories of education; 
an educator is one who educates or teaches. One who 
terms himself an educator is not, therefore, the target or 
either praise or denunciation aimed toward the education- 
alist. Perhaps it is necessary in drawing this distinction 
to state that I am not insinuating that it is impossible for 
an educator to be versed in the theories of education. 

In his last paragraph my critic asks to be told two 
things. “ Tell me, pray, how I am to measure the insight 
of my student when I want to know if he can tell me 
when Columbus discovered America, the name of Na- 
poleon’s conqueror, the third person singular present sub- 


junctive of sw!” The reply is that in such a case he 
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should not try to measure insight, for he is concerned 
with knowledge. Either the new-type test which is quite 
satisfactory “. . . for use in only those subjects where 
rote learning, exact memory, and the accumulation of 
facts were the objectives . . .” or an old-fashioned quiz 
would meet the teacher’s needs in such a case. 

He also writes: “ Tell me, too, how | can avoid making 
‘essential the formal learning of isolated facts, rather 
than the appreciation of relationships and meanings’ in 
the tool subjects and in the vast amount of factual in- 
formation my students must acquire!’’ The reply is that 
it is not necessary to isolate the facts in the tool subjects 
just because they must be memorized or mastered. Mas- 
tery does not imply mastery of every bit without regard 
to the whole. A study of the psychology of learning with 
particular emphasis on the factors conditioning memory 
would give my critic enlightenment on this matter. 

I shall restate my stand on the subject of the new-type 
tests. The objective examination has many weaknesses 
and fundamental faults; it appeals to guessing and, when 
used in school subjects of study, the correct answers de- 
pend on the exact memory of specific details. I maintain 
that the new-type test should not be used in courses of 
study and in grades of instruction where the exact mem- 
ory of details is not the objective. 

I do not deny that the objective test may be valid, re- 
liable, and useful in its own place. My point has been 
that over-enthusiastic educationalists have forced it into 
places where it fails to have curricular validity. I am 
convinced that this type of test is unfair and annoying 
to the student when used as the instrument of measure- 
ment in courses that attempt to develop attitudes, appre- 
ciations, judgments, understanding, and the grasp of re- 
lationships. 


Profits Must Percolate 


M. A. RoGers 


to sew the soles on a pair of shoes. Today the 
process takes about a minute. Fifty years ago the 
shoemaker was his own buyer, salesman, laborer, and 
shareholder. He bought his raw materials, made the 
pedal accessories, sold them to the butcher, and pocketed 
the profits. Today the whole procedure is diversified 
among a hundred different mechanics, manual laborers, 
office help, advertising men, salesmen, efficiency experts ; 
the profits accrue to a single group called stockholders. 
As in shoemaking, so in every other industry. But 
specializing and mass production, which characterizes the 
modern process, demand a mass market. The stock- 
holders are not numerous enough to furnish it. The 
wage earners are the logical market; but their purchas- 
ing power does not match their productivity. 
Although his productive capacity may have increased 
a thousandfold, the worker of today has comparatively the 


| NIFTY years ago a shoemaker would work one hour 


same living standard as his grandfather. Granted he has 
the uniquely modern commodities of electricity and the 
automobile, they are just as much a part of his life, just 
as necessary to his environment, as were the candle and 
the horse to the worker of a former age. Indeed, candles 
and horses are luxuries to the modern worker; he would 
not buy a horse instead of an auto today, if he had the 
choice, because, even though he may prefer horseback 
riding, an auto is more of a necessity. Candles and horses 
are now luxuries in which the rich may indulge. 

This phenomenal increase in productivity, therefore, 
has thus far merely gone to swell the coffers of the capi- 
talist and the share holder. Now, if the capitalist could 
buy back what had been produced, the system would go 
on just as smoothly as it ever did. Labor would receive 
no more than enough to maintain life, while capital, or 
the upper class, would benefit, and it alone, by the profits 
of industry. Unfortunately, however, the capitalist is a 
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very small numerical minority, and his tendency is to 
become increasingly more so. He can’t buy back what 
has been produced. 

He can eat only a certain amount and wear a certain 
amount; he can clothe the process in the simplicity of 
elegance, but even this will make scant difference in the 
great amount of wealth he has accumulated. He may 
have a dozen $15,000 cars reposing in his garage, but that 
will not employ the factory workers who can turn out 
400 cheap cars for the “ lower class,” or employ the gar- 
age men and petroleum dealers that those 400 cars would 
require. 

What else can the moneyed man do with his money, 
besides buy clothes and beautiful cars? Two things. 
First, he can hoard it. This disposition of profits is 
hardly ever resorted to, except in times of panic. In 
normal times the attitude of the banker and the capitalist 
toward money is that its function is to make more money. 
Therefore the other method of disposing of profits is by 
far the more popular. It is investment. Investment 
means making money available for increased production. 
In this sense, then, it is permissible to speak of “ over- 
production ”: the capitalist, having taken to himself all 
the profit deriving from industry, and being unable to use 
all of it to satisfy personal wants, has been obliged to put 
it back into producing more of those commodities the 
means of buying which he has already taken from the 
people. 

The whole performance is a vicious circle; and it did 
not commence a few years ago. It has been with us as 
long as we have lived under the Industrial Revolution. 
Hitherto wars and great inventions have taken up the 
slack. We have no assurance that such will always be 
the case. Prospective cannon fodder may some day rebel 
against the idea of being mown down to make a capital- 
istic holiday; and inventions, of themselves, demand a 
looser flow of purchasing power among the people. That 
is the whole problem: to make money flow freely among 
the rank and file. You can trust them to spend it. 

Higher wages will create this more diversified pur- 
chasing power. But if you raise wages you run the risk 
of decreasing dividends, on which the stockholder depends 
for his income. The employer, being in the stock-hold- 
ing class himself, and running his business by virtue of 
the funds contributed by the other stockholders, naturally 
does not want to offend this class. 

He sees two groups as opposed to each other: the la- 
borer and the stockholder. There is so much profit from 
his business after the merely material expenses have been 
paid. Now the human items, the laborer and the stock- 
holder, must get their share. The employer is under ob- 
ligations to the stockholder, and is dependent upon him; 
he is under obligations, though not such sharply deter- 
mined ones, to the laborer, but it is the laborer who de- 
pends upon the employer. And so the employer almost 
invariably makes the laborer’s interests subordinate to the 
stockholder’s. To date, he has followed this policy so 
faithfully that the stockholder himself is beginning to 
suffer. For technological efficiency has increased so rap- 
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idly that it has become absolutely vital that the wage 
earner be able to absorb an increasing amount of our 
stupendous productivity. 

Besides raising wages, there is another method of in- 
creasing the purchasing power of labor: by invoking the 
principle that labor is entitled to a share in the profits of 
industry. Profit sharing is by no means a new idea. It 
is said that it was first considered in a serious fashion 
toward the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Intermittently in the hundred years elapsing since 
that adolescent stage of industrialism, the idea was devel- 
oped by liberal-minded gentlemen who were in a position 
to indulge their liberal fancies. 

The theory never seemed to work out. The various 
disconcerted gentlemen then set down what seemed to 
them the reasons for failure. They list such items as in- 
ability to earn sufficient profit, disagreement between em- 
ployer and employe representatives, the lackadaisical atti- 
tude of the worker himself, and the antagonism of the 
labor unions, which believed that this sop to the worker 
would weaken the chain of brotherhood that bound him 
against the employer. 

Even today we do not lack examples of profit sharing. 
There are several variations, ranging f.om outright gifts 
of stock, or opportunity to purchase it at favorable terms, 
to bonuses. The system is usually found in plants where 
labor unions are not permitted to be formed. The pur- 
pose is usually to develop loyalty to the firm, give the 
worker greater incentive and interest in his task, and, 
perhaps primarily, to discourage his organizing into any 
formidable body of opinion. The system does work in 
these cases, because those who initiate it do so with their 
eyes open to their own advantage. 

However, a whole-hearted effort to give the worker a 
real share in the profits of an industry to the end that his 
standard of living be raised, must be quite hopeless if 
done by a single individual, under any but the most ex- 
ceptional of circumstances. The situation is too big for 
any individual or group of individuals to cope with. It 
becomes necessary for the Government, as an impartial, 
impersonal body, representing all interests of the country, 
to iron out the difficulties. The work of the Government 
in supervising the railroads, and in untangling the snarls 
that had developed in the banking industry, both evidence 
this truth. Reorganization of the profit system is a 
much more basic and significant problem than was either 
of these former ones; so much the more necessary is it, 
then, that the Federal Government study the situation and 
institute proper agencies to control it. 


LONELINESS 
Now they are gone, the days when I was eager 
To suffer any wound to save your pride, 
I learned at least how little you esteemed me, 
And something gentle in my spirit died. 


I meet you now as I might meet a stranger, 
And I wish in vain we might relive the past, 
For love is gone, and I have conquered pity, 
And there is only loneliness at last. 
Marre ANTOINETTE DE ROULET. 
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OW is it that learned works, presumably zealous to 

give first-hand information, and to avoid even the 
shadow of partiality, should be unable to maintain that 
principle when dealing with such an accessible subject as 
the Jesuits? AMERICA, in a previous review, pointed out 
the inconsistency of the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences 
iu entrusting its article on the Jesuits to a non-Catholic, 
Walter Goetz, professor at the University of Leipsic, in 
contradiction to its general policy of selecting such authors 
as would be in a position to interpret accurately and sym- 
pathetically the groups with which they are identified. No 
one, for instance, has criticized the Encyclopedia for hav- 
ing a Jew discuss Judaism, a Spaniard treat of Spanish 
Legislative Assemblies, and so on. Why should not one 
of the recognized Jesuit authorities upon the history of 
the Society have been asked to give a brief, objective 
summary of the facts which are commonplaces in Church 
history, and to which a Jesuit historian readily has access? 
Instead of that, a non-Catholic attempts the task, ap- 
parently with good will, but in a succession of blunders 
and inaccuracies. 

The same Professor Goetz offers the article on Loyola 
in the ninth volume of the same publication, now off the 
press, and with the same results. From him we learn 
that the “embryonic order,” which Ignatius organized 
among his friends at the University of Paris, “as yet 
manifested none of the essential elements of the charac- 
teristic Jesuit point of view.”’ Since the love of God, 
actively displayed by the service of one’s neighbor, which 
is an essential element of Ignatius’ concept, was as prom- 
inent in Paris as it was in the finished Constitutions in 
Rome, it is difficult to see how even Professor Goetz could 
have reached such a conclusion. 

Similar confusion of ideas is shown in such state- 
ments as: 

Unwavering obedience to the Curia and absolute belief in the 
dogmas of the church to the exclusion of all private judgments 
(sic) became cardinal points in the system. . . . By this iden- 
tification of the doctrines of the church with the will of God, 
Loyola represents the final stage in the evolution of Catholicism 
into a religion of authority. Luther upheld the individual con- 
science; Loyola reacted by condemning it to annihilation. Thus 
since this period there have existed two fundamentally opposed 
ideals in Christian religious life. 

I confess I find it difficult to grasp the meaning of this 
last sentence. Turning to the article on Luther, which is 
contributed not, as one would imagine, by a Jesuit, but 
by Prof. Gerhard Ritter, of the University of Freiburg 
in Breisgau, Germany, I read, as his concluding words, 
concerning the religion of Luther (italics mine) : 

His religion is the religion of a heroic Willensmensch who 
bears about in his own breast the contradictions of good and evil 
which rend the world asunder. Its greatness has been understood 
only by a few. Melanchthon attenuated it and adapted it to the 
requirements of natural reason. Jts irresolvable internal con- 
trarieties have filled the spiritual life of Germany with ever new 
tensions. 
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Some of these “tensions” may be better understood 
when we recall Luther’s attitude toward the Jews, ex- 
pressed, for instance, in such language as: “ The devil 
has entered into the Jews and holds them captive so that 
perforce they do his will. . . . The devil plays with them 
to their eternal damnation ” (Werke, Erl. ed., 32, p. 298; 
in Grisar, “ Luther,” tr. Lamond, Vol. iv, p. 286); or: 

Verily a hopeless, wicked, venomous, and devilish thing is the 
existence of these Jews, who for fourteen hundred years have 
been, and still are, our pest, torment, and misfortune. In fine they 
are devils and nothing more, with no feeling of humanity for us 
heathen. This they learn from their Rabbis in those devils’ aeries 
which are their schools (/bid.). 

They are a brood of vipers and the children of the devil, and 
are as kindly disposed to us as is the devil their father (/bid.). 

Whoever would like to cherish such adders and puny devils 
—who are the worst enemies of Christ and of us all—to befriend 
them and do them honour . . . to him I would commend these 
Jews . . . (Ibid.). 

In the last sermon Luther ever preached, he vented his 
undying anti-Semitism upon the Jews: “If they refuse 
to be converted, then as blasphemers, they deserve that 
we should not suffer or endure them among us.” “ You 
Lords ought not to tolerate but rather to expel them.” 

I recall no such language from the “ conscienceless ” 
Loyola or his followers. Rather it was one of these fol- 
lowers, Father Friedrich von Spee, whose conscience 
drove the witchcraft craze out of Germany. 





F Loyola really had been the militaristic, wooden- 

minded tycoon of asceticism that these good men 
imagine, how could that sort of thing have enlisted the 
love of high-minded scholars, the generosity of youth, 
the labors of missionaries, the simplicity of Brothers? 

If conscience is to be annihilated, why on earth did 
Loyola plague his retreatants with examining it laborious- 
ly twice a day, and have them spend thirty days in en- 
deavoring to set it square with God and man? It would 
seem to have been rather a waste of energy. 

Professor Goetz might meditate a little upon the tribute 
paid to the Jesuit missionary and ethnologist, Joseph- 
Francois Lafitau (1681-1746), by the Rev. Dr. John M. 
Cooper, of the Catholic University of America, in the 
same volume, and ask how did that worthy apostle of 
the Iroquois and Hurons come by his social conscience? 





S for the “opposed ideals,” one may turn from 

Luther to the sublime picture of devotion to mankind 
ottered by the four women being raised to the altar dur- 
ing this Holy Year: Marie Pelletier, Foundress of the 
Religious of the Good Shepherd, whose life was con- 
secrated to saving the victims of those passions that 
Luther let loose upon the world; who is followed today 
by 9,000 Religious of her Order, 2,737 Magdalens, 27,562 
Penitents, and 40,000 children cared for, with 30,000 
people aided in hospitals; Vincenza Gerosa, heroine of 
charity, whose 6,700 Religious today care for innumer- 
able suffers and prisoners; Gemma Galgani, the serene 
contemplative of Lucca; and Catherine Labouré, the 
apostle of innumerable activities. THe Piverm. 
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The Drama of Eugene O’Neill 


KATHERINE BrREGY 


UGENE O’NEILL has now lived about forty-five 
years, and has written—taking the long and the short 
—almost the same number of plays. So it would seem 
that an attempt to appraise the work of this most dis- 
cussed and most experimental of American dramatists 





can no longer be considered either impertinent or im- . 


portunate. 

Any such appraisal is also safer when the plays are in 
print than when they are upon the tingling stage of a 
theater. For while any play of importance must, of 
course, act well, it is essential that a play of literary im- 
portance shall also read well. And the printed page, 
coming to us and staying with us without the excitement 
of the playhouse or the magnetism of the actors, takes 
to itself an almost judicial quality in revealing the strength 
and the weakness of its creator. 

No student, then, or follower of our contemporary 
drama can afford to ignore the collection of ‘ Nine 
Plays” (Liveright. $4.00), since seldom has any dramatic 
artist so bristled with strength and weakness as Mr. 
O'Neill. And the selection, having beer made with his 
own approval, must be taken as representative: although 
many of us will wonder at the omission of “ The Far 
Horizon,” that early, frightfully human tragedy of two 
brothers slipping into the wrong grooves of life at the 
very start, and of that really great drama, “ Anna 
Christie,” one of the very few O'Neill plays ending upon 
a note of possible hope. 

But it is interesting and illuminating to analyze one’s 
reactions in going through the collection just as it stands. 
First of all, we are likely to be surprised to find how well 
“The Emperor Jones” reads. Possibly it is more of a 
dramatic monologue than a play—but the quality of drama 
is superb in this expressionistic study of the Negro bully 
reverting atavistically to the primitive terrors of his race. 
The next surprise is in discovering how poorly “ The 
Hairy Ape” shows when removed violently—everything 
touching upon the Hairy Ape seems to acquire violence— 
from the theater. Here again is a study in disintegra- 
tion: the stoker on a ship losing his way in life when he 
loses belief in himself and in a scheme of things where 
he obviously “belongs.” The theme of the snarling, 
fighting “ under dog” is far from new and never without 
a certain tragic pitifulness. But this time the innumer- 
able brief acts keep the characters as types rather than 
human beings, while the welter of oaths and railings and 
the melodramatic horror of the final murder in the Zoo 
leave an impression of sensationalism all too suggestive 
of the old-fashioned “penny dreadful” or the new- 
fashioned tabloid newspaper. It is the method of the 
Grand Guignol carried through eight scenes! 

“ All God’s Chillun Got Wings” is, of course, the 
story of a declassée white girl’s marriage to a pathetically 
studious and ambitious young Negro, with madness for 
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both as its conclusion. It is not a great play; and as Mr. 
Charles Morgan profoundly remarked after a recent Lon- 
don performance: “ its dialogue overflows into a hysteria 
from which the dramatist himself does not escape.” In 
fact, it is in stage direction rather than in dialogue that 
Mr. O’Neill here shows himself essentially a poet. For 
when Ella first goes to her husband’s little flat everything 
is of normal size; while with each succeeding act the 
ceiling is lowered, the walls close in, the Congo mask on 
the mantel looms up overpoweringly. It is just a trick 
of expressionism, but could anything more perfectly sug- 
gest the sense of being crushed and suffocated by circum- 
stance which has become the dreadful obsession of the 
woman ? 

There is a surpassing undertone or overtone of poetry, 
too, in that bafflingly beautiful and ugly play, “ The Great 
God Brown.” In one sense it is a parable of dual per- 
sonality, which explains why Mr. O’Neill insisted that it 
should be played with a somewhat confusing variety of 
masks; in another, it is the conflict between the dreamer 
and the practical man (anticipated in “ The Far Hori- 
zon”), or between the skeptic and the soul hungering for 
belief. But these poignant and powerful themes are for 
long moments stifled by a multiplicity of bizarre details, 
the canvas is overcrowded and over-colored. And yet, 
feel as one may that the dramatist has not entirely 
mastered his material, there is no denying the lyric and 
dramatic power of that scene where Dion lies dead, while 
his wife kisses devoutly the mask which is all she has ever 
known of him, and Cybel, the strange, platonic prostitute 
who seems to represent Mother Nature, gazes off into 
space with the words: “ Always spring comes again, bear- 
ing life . . . summer and fall and death and peace again! 
but always, always, love and conception and birth and pain 
again—spring bearing the intolerable chalice of life again 
—bearing the glorious, blazing crown of life again!” 

“ Lazarus Laughed” might have been a great poem: 
it just misses being a great drama. The theme of the man 
raised from the dead by Christ, going about trying to 
convince humanity that with God “there is no death,” 
only life and joy, perpetually defeated because perpetually 
“men forget,” and bearing his final testimony in martyr- 
dom before Tiberius, is heroic. Or rather, it is sublime: 
and sublimity needs tremendous sincerity and simplicity 
of treatment. The forty-nine types of mask called for 
in the choruses, the fact that Lazarus tends to become 
entirely a symbolic figure, very slightly linked even with 
Christ or his brother-Christians, and the incessant 
laughter, not to say giggling, of his followers, all weaken 
this simplicity and sincerity. If Mr. O’Neill had himself 
possessed an authentic sense of humor he would have re- 
membered with what dangerous ease the sublime slips 
over into the ridiculous, and never have allowed his 
Lazarus to laugh so intemperately. If, even without faith, 
he wished to achieve dramatic vitality, he should also have 
remembered that no one can write a Christian miracle 
play with the true spirit of Christ and of Christianity 
left out! 

“Marco Millions,” divorced from the gorgeous pagean- 
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try of its stage production, seems a rather tawdry satire 
upon Marco Polo: an attempt to translate the Venetian 
explorer in terms of a modern “ Babbitt,” with the usual 
implication of Eastern spirituality against Western ma- 
terialism. But it is probably upon the last three dramas 
in the volume that Eugene O’Neill will wish to stake his 
reputation. They are indubitably his, no one else could 
have written them. 

In the first of these, “‘ Desire Under the Elms,” he de- 
picts with pitiless and repulsive realism the sordidness, 
the sensuality, the bitterness, with at last one twisted 
flower of love, among lonely people on a desolate New 
England farm. The story could happen; perhaps has 
happened, to human beings whose land, whose hearts, 
whose conception of God are all “ as hard as stones.” But 
there is scarcely a character in the play not warped by 
hysteria of one kind or another. The stage is dark with 
the grim obsessions which haunt Mr. O’Neill’s work: sins 
of sex, one cannot call them sins of love, sins of greed 
and hatred, with their complements of insanity, murder 
or suicide. 

These are, of course, the very warp and woof of the 
two colossal dramas, “ Strange Interlude” and “ Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra.” In the former, as everybody now 
knows, we have an arresting but, one hopes, never-to-be- 
repeated attempt to give the conscious and subconscious 
story of an erotic and neurotic woman and the lives which 
touch hers. 

In the second play, which is undoubtedly Mr. O’Neill’s 
greatest achievement so far, we have a Civil War-time 
version of the Electra story; with suggestions, in the 
dominance of its women, of the Macbeth theme. These 
are great tragic models: and the drama is not unworthy 
of them in the hideously inevitable sequence with which 
crime follows crime and hate breeds hate. But where 
is the “ outward failure” of these distraught, hysterical 
men and women “compensated for by the dignity and 
greatness ” of their character, that essence of high tragedy 
which Mr. Krutch claims that O’Neill is “almost alone 
among modern dramatic writers” in possessing? His 
Introduction to this volume has, alas, other fulsome mo- 
ments; especially in its suggestion that the tempestuous 
dramatist attempts to transnwte the facts of life into 
“ neace-giving beauty,” or that his pessimism represents 
the “ world view ” of contemporary philosopher and psy- 
chologist. 

Eugene O'Neill is a poet himself, and less deceived. 
He once wrote that the modern dramatist must dig at the 
roots of “the sickness of today as he feels it—the death 
of the old God and the failure of science and materialism 
to give any satisfying new one.” There lies the secret 
of that morbidity which vitiates his own undoubted genius. 
The sickness of today ... for all whose loss of faith 
casts its shadow across their work. Mr. O’Neill must re- 
gain the faith he has lost. 

Life is a sad business for many of us and a hard busi- 
ness for most of us—but it is not the nightmare which 
Mr. O'Neill so continuously evokes. Nor is it God who 
dies! 
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The Great Commandment of the Gospel in the Early Church. 
By the Rr. Rev. Monsicnor HAMtet Jonn Cicocnant, D.D. 
Translated from the Italian by the Rev. Joserm I. Scuape, 
S.T.L. Philadelphia: John Joseph McVey. $1.75. 

It is surely the happiest of auguries that His Excellency the 
Apostolic Delegate, who so recently came among us in person, 
should be at the same time presented to the Catholic reading public 
by his work on Love. It is a work of exceptional kind and value. 
As a record of the achievements of Christian charity in the first 
three centuries it is a work of profound historical erudition. Only 
a student of the primary and secondary authorities dealing with 
the Early Church will appreciate fully how much scholarship has 
gone to the making of this little book. Yet it is something more 
than history. It is a work of solid theology written with a most 
gracious unction. It might well serve as a pious manual for all 
those who are engaged in Catholic Action. After introductory 
chapters showing the revolution that shook the ancient pagan 
world with the introduction of the Christian conception of charity, 
there follow two important chapters on “ Works of Charity” and 
“Alms Deeds.” A _ learned, yet delightful chapter on “The 
Eucharist the Center of Charity” gives us a graphic reconstruction 
of Mass in the early Church. Then follow chapters on such living 
social topics as the Family, Employers, Laborers. The chapter on 
Enemies (originally written during the bitternesses of the Great — 
War) has a peculiar significance in these days of international 
misunderstandings. No aspect of charity is omitted—charity to 
the dead is included along with charity to our neighbors. Finally 
there is a lofty chapter on “ Eternal Love.” The translation, for 
the most part, reads well; but it is somewhat unfortunate that the 
purely English spelling of proper and technical names is not con- 
sistently used. These slight blemishes might easily be removed in 
another edition of a book of such permanent value. G. G. W. 





The Beginnings of To-morrow. By Herserr A. Mitier, Ph.D. 

Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 

To gauge the future by the present, i.e., the present as it exists 
from the influence of the past, requires as a conditio sine qua non 
the true interpretation of that past. For one who assays such a 
forecast, it is necessary that he gird himself with all the pertinent 
facts of history, not its myths, nor its half-truths, nor even its 
truths exaggerated; since to build his structure on such false 
premises is to effect art edifice that cannot but fail to have the 
faults of its foundation. With such a prerequisite lacking to “ The 
Beginnings of To-morrow,” the conclusion necessarily follows that 
much of what this book contains must be denied, more must be 
distinguished, and the greater part of the residue must be trans- 
mitted to the future for affirmation or denial. In other words, the 
great merits of this volume—its orderly construction from gen- 
eralities to particulars, from principles to their application; its 
amazing grace of style with its consequent absorbing interest; the 
mine of information it might offer to sociologists, psychologists, 
and anthropologists—are not only overshadowed and dimmed, but 
well nigh lost sight of in the presence of terms poorly defined or 
used in different connections with no reference to a difference of 
meaning intended; in the acceptance of “ facts” not only unproved, 
but denied as well, by history; and finally, in a subjective inter- 
pretation of customs and methods. War, revolution, civilization, 
faith, religion, and Christianity, and all that is stated concerning 
them, must be disregarded owing to the absence of any norm by 
which to judge the meaning in Dr. Miller’s mind. His references 
to matters pertaining either directly or indirectly to the Catholic 
Church must also be ignored until his sources are re-examined or 
more reliable sources are supplied. He should be instructed, for 
example, that the Catholic Church, regardless of the policy of any 
one or more of its members, has never “compelled people to be- 
come Catholics” even “again”; gifts are offered not forced on 
people. Dr. Miller should be unwilling, or at least hesitate to 

assert that the Protestant Reformation had “little of violence,” 
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since the sufferings and persecutions that resulted therefrom re- 
enacted in great part the days of Nero and Diocletian, and rivaled 
early Rome in the courage, if not in the number of its martyrs. 
In “ bridging the chasm” between the finite and the infinite, there 
is no “problem” to one who has faith, nor really is there any 
“necessity,” much less any “struggle to find harmony between” 
the two. The extensive though “ selective” bibliography appended 
is highly commendable, though scarcely for the “ verification of 
the claims made in the preceding pages.” a +. &. 





Preface to Poetry. By THeopore MAynarp. New York: The 


Century Company. $2.75. 

On two bases this book is recommended: first, that it entertains ; 
second, that it teaches. There follows, closely, the delimitation as 
to the class of readers who should secure a copy of it: first, those 
who enjoy pleasant essays, say, on the subject of poetry, and enjoy 
poetry; second, those who aspire to learn how to write poetry, or 
if they have learned, ambition to know more of the art and the 
science. Mr. Maynard, in other words, writes a didactic book 
delightfully. He employs an easy, familiar style of leisurely dis- 
course, as of one casually discussing a subject of which he is a 
master. When he thinks of a good story to illustrate his point, he 
relates the incident. When he recalls a quotation, he interposes 
with it. When his enthusiasm is aroused by a favorite poem, he 
allows himself the freedom of his personal emotions. He writes 
his chapters so that they may make easy reading. And that is 
an advantage for any book that is destined to be forced on college 
students, or that must be studied to pass an examination, or that 
will be eagerly taken up by extra-curricular aspirants to the poetic 
wreath. The pleasure of the book, however, does not detract from 
its essential worth, as a technical treatise and a practical hand- 
book. For the volume tells all that need be known about the 
composition and the appreciation of poetry and settles many prob- 
lems that vaguely adhere to the subject. The first part, for ex- 
ample, struggles with a definition of poetry, with the settlement 
of “ what is a poet?” and with the exemplification of how a poem 
is made, and then with a discussion of the poet’s audience. In 
the second part, Mr. Maynard discourses on the more technical 
matters of form, meter, rhyme, and stanza. The more pervasive 
elements, those of subject, imagination and the image, diction, 
and atmosphere take up his third part, while the types of poetry 
are delineated in the fourth part. A special attention might be 
drawn to Appendix A on * The Reading Aloud of Poetry,” and 
to Appendix C, which gives pertinent advice on the publication of 
poetry. There was need for such a book as this, and the need has 
been admirably fulfilled. oe Me A 
Handbuch der Erzichungswissenschaft: V. Teil: Geschichte 

der padagogischen Ideen und Einrichtungen in den grossen 

Kulturlandern. Band 3, Erster Teil: Die Padagogik der Ge- 

genwart in den grossen Kulturlandern. Herausgegeben von 

JosepH ScurOTELER unter Mitarbeit von JosepH Beck, usw. 

Miinchen: Késel und Pustet. M. 13. 

The fact that this good-sized volume of over 300 pages is but 
the first part of the third volume of the fifth part of the series 
on pedagogy offered by the Deutscher Institut fiir wissenschaft- 
liche Padagogik of Miinster in Westfalen, gives an idea of the 
wide scope of the entire undertaking, which is under the direction 
of the well-known Catholic educators: Franz X. Eggersdorfer, 
Max Ettlinger, Georg Raederscheidt, and Josef Schroételer. The 
series covers the whole wide sphere of theoretical and practical 
pedagogy from every angle, that is, both from descriptive as well 
as from a historic or genetic point of view, from the standpoint 
of systematic and organic presentation as well as from that of 
normative direction. This present volume, excellently printed and 
neatly bound in cloth, covers the period of 1900 to 1930, and 
deals with international educational movements during that time 
(J. Schrételer); with German pedagogy (Josef Dolch); with 
pedagogy in Holland (Lambert Kleyheeg) ; with English peda- 
gogy since 1900 (J. T. F. Williams) ; including a brief sketch of 
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recent pedagogical developments in Ireland and the various Domin- 
ions; Russian pedagogy in the twentieth century (W. Zen- 
kowskij ) ; the pedagogy of the Slavs (J. Mirtschuk) ; and of the 
Swiss (Joseph Beck). Needless to say, the work is a mine of 
information. While the writers have tried to avoid generalized 
statements, they succeed in depicting the essential peculiarities of 
each country treated, the leading personalities, the interchange 
of ideas. At the same time, ample bibliographical material is at 
hand for students. The Handbuch, in its wide yet painstaking 
conception, deserves to be numbered among the major achieve- 
ments of Catholic scholarship in our times. 5. Eas We 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Defending Religion—What a Catholic scientist thinks of the 
alleged antagonism between science and religion will be learned 
from the recent collection of his various official utterances made 
from the inception of the University in 1922 by the Rector of the 
Catholic University of Milan, Father Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., 
and entitled “Idee e battaglie per la coltura Cattolica” (Milan: 
Societa “Vita e Pensiero.” 15 lire, unbound). The great Fran- 
ciscan, who is also an enthusiastic biologist, analyzes the relation 
of philosophy to science as the basis for the resolving of the more 
popularly mooted question. He takes especial pains to refute the 
accusation that Neo-scholasticism is necessarily committed to the 
physical theories of the Middle Ages; treats of the nature of a 
Catholic University ; of the relationship of St. Thomas to science; 
and of science to philosophy in Italian thought. The style, as 
customary with Father Gemelli, is lucid and quotable; the allu- 
sions ranging over the whole field of modern thought. 

Philip Whitwell Wilson, better known to the readers of the 
New York Times as P. W. Wilson, has produced a remarkable 
religious book under the title “Is Christ Possible?” (Revell. 
$1.75). Mr. Wilson places himself squarely in the position of a 
believer in the Divinity of Christ and in his Divine mission in the 
world, and at the same time forgets none of the modern objections 
against Christ but is fully abreast of the answers to those objec- 
tions contained in modern scholarship. The book, however, is not 
a cold, scientific treatise, but a glowing tribute to One for whom 
he obviously has a personal love. Catholics will regret that after 
Peter’s confession of his Divinity, the author stops before the 
words of Our Lord’s answer to Peter, the rock. 





Ascetical—Father Gerald Shaughnessy, S.M., S.T.D., has done 
English-speaking priests a great service in translating “ With 
Jesus to the Priesthood” (Dolphin Press. $2.75), by his fellow- 
Religious, Father Jules Grimal. The book is arranged in the 
form of meditations in such a way that they serve the double 
purpose of inoculating the seminarian with a high spiritual view of 
his vocation and supplying the priest with a full picture of his 
profession in the light of the life of Our Lord. 

The Rev. W. H. Longridge, S.S.J.E. (Cowley Fathers), who is 
known for his extraordinary commentary on the Exercises of St. 
Ignatius, has published “Retreats for Priests” (Morehouse. 
$4.20). Though following St. Ignatius quite closely, it cannot be 
said that the author has captured the unction which one finds in 
those who have been brought up in the school of the author of 
the Exercises himself. Those who are not Catholics will find 
much that is beautiful and helpful, while Catholics will probably 
meet little that is new or inspiring. 





Oxford Collections.—E. K. Chambers has caged within a book, 
“The Oxford Book of Sixteenth Century Verse” (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $3.00) a whole forest of singing birds. They are 
singing still—Campion, Lodge, Shakespeare, Drayton, and the 
rest; and their singing lasts; the index of first lines is a choir in 
itself. Roses cluster in the pages; and love, and beauty, and the 
romantic moon. These poets knew the beauty of the earth and 
the glories of the sky; they penetrated life and entered under- 
standingly into the chambers of death; and they have the faith 
and hope and love and the magic power over words to sing of 
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immortality, of God, and of His Blessed Mother. Lovers of the 
best in poetry will find here all the familiar and immortal songs. 
And only a poet could tell of the exquisite workmanship of the 
editor and publishers in producing a volume worthy of its rich 
contents. 

But for those who are not strong and bold enough to use the 
poets’ wings and who prefer to stroll upon the earth rather than 
dance in the heavens, the Oxford University Press has prepared 
a companion volume, “The Oxford Book of American Prose” 
($3.00). Mark Van Doren has shown excellent taste in gathering 
his selections from the whole field of American writers—from be- 
fore there was a dream of a republic even to our own day. And 
the selections while characteristically representing the authors 
have a present-day appeal not only in what is said but in their 
varied manner of saying it. The best of our classics are there, and 
the printing and binding make one wish to devour every page of 
the attractive book. 





Gropings.—The replies of some 200 Fellows of the Royal So- 
ciety to a religious questionnaire form the subject matter of “ The 
Religion of Scientists” (Macmillan. $1.25), edited by C. L. Draw- 
bridge. The questions centered about belief in a Creator, a per- 
sonal God, immortality, and the freedom of the will. The opin- 
ions of 200 men, even of Fellows of the Royal Society, do not 
justify any conclusions regarding the religion of scientists. They 
do however show trends, and the trends are in a general way 
favorable to religion. Nowhere is this seen more clearly than in 
the movement away from the dogmatic materialism of thirty years 
ago. Many of the opinions expressed will be of interest to phi- 
losophers and theologians. 

In “ The Geological-Ages Hoax” (Revell. $1.25), George Mac- 
ready Price has raised his voice again in denunciation of the con- 
clusions of orthodox geology. The geological ages are a myth. 
There was only one geological age separated from the present by 
a tremendous world change. During this age all fossil forms of 
life lived simultaneously in different regions of the globe. The 
author claims that the new geological discoveries of the past half- 
century have been regarded as difficulties to be explained away 
rather than as new facts demanding a revision of the classical 
theories. Whether he is right or wrong, he argues his case well 
and deserves a scientific answer. He makes a mistake by bring- 
ing into his last chapter his own personal views on the interpre- 
tation of Genesis. This propensity of his, and the reluctance of 
modern scientists to discuss religion, probably explain why his 
purely scientific objections have been ignored. 

A heterogeneous collection of fantastical and unsupported ideas 
about the problems of life is all that can be said of “ Life’s Pan- 
orama” (Boggott and Ryall. Boston. $2.00). With the sun of 
Catholic Faith eclipsed by denial or obscured by doubt, the vision 
is a dark and hazy view into a hopeless abyss. Samuel H. Borof- 
sky is no seer. 





Dramatics.—This latest survey of the popular theater, “ Since 
Ibsen” (Knopf. $1.65), by George Jean Nathan, is in terms of 
sardonic comment on the themes and plots of plays viewed by the 
author since the turn of the century, and with denigrating refer- 
ences to its performers, authors, and producers. It is a typically 
superficial gesture of the dramatic reviewer whose ideas and 
critical standards, despite the volume of remarks credited to him, 
are for the most part indefinite, uncertain, and baseless. We have 
here a series of paraphrases dripping with smart-aleck, Broadway 
similes. The gleams of humor discernible among the abundant 
sacrifices to hyperbole, however, succeed in taking one through 
the 163 pages. If the popular theater, as Nathan professes to see 
it, is as hopeless as these harvestings from his records indicate, 
no one but an imbecile could spend his life in it, fashioning phrases 
to titivate a blasé ego. The book is merely another addition to 
theatrical miscellania. 

“Roar China” (International Publishers. $1.00), is a play by 
S. Tretiakov, which has been produced in Moscow, Berlin, Man- 
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chester, and by the Theater Guild in New York, 1930. The idea 
of the play is not to create a character, but to direct attention to 
a people struggling to escape from the Western imperialism, which 
so often expresses itself by means of forcible intervention. It is 
true that the conflict of civilizations often produces incidents 
which among the more widely experienced would be dealt with 
on the basis of what they really are, accidents. But, unfortu- 
nately, in many cases, these incidents are magnified and distorted 
by local prejudice. Perhaps Mr. Tretiakov might have been 
nearer the truth if he had insisted that always, at all times, man- 
ners are more important than prideful conceit. 





With the Scientists—The renowned astronomer, Willem de 
Sitter, was asked to deliver the Lowell lectures in Boston, 1931, 
and he has published these in “Kosmos” (Harvard University 
Press. $1.75). Herein is told the story of what scientists have 
thought about the structure of the universe from ancient days 
until the present time. It is not easy reading, for much that is 
technical is brought in, but he writes with the balance and clarity 
of a great scientist, and his conclusion is indicative of his calm- 
ness of judgment (p. 135): “Our conception of the structure of 
the universe bears all the marks of a transitory structure.” 

For the experienced botanist, who wishes to keep informed 
on recent work done in fields other than his own, “ Recent Ad- 
vances in Botany” (Blakiston. $4.00), by E. C. Barton-Wright, 
has been added to the “ Recent Advances” Series. The author 
omits the cytological and genetical phases of botany which are 
included in other volumes. Probably the most interesting chap- 
ters are those on paleobotany, the species problem, and virus 
diseases in plants, the last being the author’s specialty. Recent 
theories of plant structure, and fungi and algae, are also treated 
in a thoroughly technical way. 





With the Poets.—“ The Queen of the Seven Swords” (Sheed 
and Ward. $1.00), contains those poems of G. K. Chesterton not 
included in his recently published collection. Some twenty-five 
poems are comprised in this small volume, and all of them have 
the authentic and typical note. Most Chestertonian of all is the 
three-stanza poem in which G. K. C. pays his respect to the birth 
controllers. It is called “An Agreement,” and the last four lines 
are devastating. 

Taking her cue from Robert Browning’s own admission that 
Elizabeth Barrett was the inspiration and prototype of the “ white- 
souled, passionate” heroine of his longest poem, Harriet Gaylord 
has written two Looks in one and linked them with the appropriate 
title, “ Pompilia and Her Poet” (New York: Modern Classics 
Publishers. $2.00). The first part retells in masterly summary 
the story which Browning divided among the ten narrators of 
“The Ring and the Book.” ‘Then follow the real facts of the 
greatest romance in English literary history. What with a recent 
play and various fictionized biographies, the theme is a bit more 
worn now than when Miss Gaylord brought out her first edition 
in 1929. 

The tercentenary of John Dryden's birth evoked few tributes of 
more enduring use than the latest offering from the Harvard 
University Press, “ The Songs of John Dryden” ($2.50). The 
editor, Cyrus Lawrence Day, has brought together, chiefly from 
the various plays, all the dramatic lyrics written to be sung, and 
in many cases he has printed the music as well. A pointed intro- 
duction, notes both textual and general, and a complete index make 
the volume an ideal document for the study of Dryden as a lyric 
poet. 

To its already lengthy series of “Contemporary Poets” the 
Philadelphia house of Dorrance adds six more volumes. “ Boy 
for a Blonde” ($1.75), by Paul Waterman, and “ The Pot-Bellied 
Gods” ($1.50), by Robert D. Abrahams, are both completely’ 
negligible; their attempts at the popular cynical-sentimental mode 
are tawdry and ineffective. The verses in “Within My Heart” 
($1.50), by Alice Hirsh, are in subject manner and style whole- 
some, imitative, and undistinguished. Those in “Rain on the 
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Rocks” ($1.25), by Dorothy Elizabeth Stroh, are rather more 
intense; the record of a happy love experience, their style is faintly 
reminiscent of the style, but not of the subject matter, of the late 
Sara Teasdale. Of the six volumes “ Worn Shoes” ($1.50), by 
Patti S. Broadhurst, and “ First Harvest” ($2.00), by Sabra- 
Frances Rollins, are easily the best. Both Miss Broadhurst and 
Miss Rollins write with sincerity, and a fair consciousness of 
what individuality of style should mean. But not one of the six 
books really deserved publication. 

In these hard times at least one author and publisher are show- 
ing a most sprightly and confident optimism. Mr. Kipling has 
written seven brief stanzas about a Scotch terrier, and Doubleday, 
Doran have published them in a very thin book all by themselves, 
with a drawing by Cecil Aldin for each stanza; and Mr. Kipling 
and the publisher are asking the depressed public to pay a dollar 
for the little book. The title of it is “ His Apologies.” 

“Heroic Days and Other Poems” (published by the author, 
596 Prospect Place, Brooklyn) contains quite a number of verses 
by James C. F. Gengo upon a variety of subjects. There is sin- 
cere reverence for God and the things of God; but the collec- 
tion is, we must confess, very mediocre. 

The urge to write, possibly to read, romantic narrative poetry 
is not dead. Louis How (not Mr. Roosevelt’s mentor) has ven- 
tured into this field, in company with Steele Savage as an illustra- 
tor, and tells the story of “The Other Don Juan” (New York 
Harbor Press. $5.00). He is the “ Other,” because he is not our 
old acquaintance of the opera, but Don Juan de Marajfia, beloved 
of Merimée. He sins furiously and multifariously, winding up 
with a terrific repentance and a monk’s habit, which he manages 
to keep on his back through being blessed with an understanding 
Father Prior. Abysmal qualms of conscience are mingled, in his 
violent previous career, with vivid voluptuousness, raising the 
question as to whether this comes in the class of speckled books, 
especially when the nuns are brought into the picture. He speaks 
in heroic blank verse. The book-form is attractive. 





Books Received.—T7his list is published, without recommenda- 
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Doubleday, Doran. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


“Let’s Scrap the Constitution ” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The issue of America for May 27 carried the most unusual 
correspondence from K. L. Gamet of Hollywood. He advocates 
the tossing aside of the Constitution for something else that will 
cure the ills of our country during this period of depression. He 
says that for four years we have had close adherence to the Con- 
stitution and “where did we get”? Then he becomes peeved at 
the Jesuits because in their sound reasoning they voice a warn- 
ing lest we get too far away from the fundamental charter while 
under the stress and strain of emergency. 

Even the President, in whose favor he would toss aside the 
Constitution, has most assuringly gone to the country and told 
us that he has no desire to run afoul of or even destroy the Con- 
stitution, but to work under it with full regard to the balances 
in it between the executive, legislative, and judicial branches of 
our Government. Most of the country agrees with your cor- 
respondent from Hollywood in that the President is perhaps be- 
cause of the emergency taking what appear to be drastic steps 
to bring about the return of prosperity; but most of us also be- 
lieve that these steps can be taken under the provisions of the 
Constitution rather than outside of it. This great charter has been 
under great strain before. It may be under a terrific one now, 
but we are a people who have been trusted before and can be 
trusted again to call a halt when we come too near the danger 
line. Your editorial in the issue of America for April 29 is such 
a warning, and I am sure that even our President will recog- 
nize it as such. 

Washington, Jefferson, and the rest of that grand galaxy of the 
men of 1787 surely had in mind situations such as we are going 
through now, because the elasticity of the great document is 
testimony of their thought on the subject. 

We have in our mad scramble for material gain drifted far 
from the principles of Christian social justice, but under the pro- 
visions of the basic code the Fathers gave us, we can, in the words 
of the Holy Father, “reconstruct the whole economic system and 
bring it back to the requirements of social justice so as to insure 
a more equitable distribution of the united proceeds of Capital 
and Labor.” It was the social inequalities and political unfair- 
ness of the time that the Constitution was intended to abolish, 
and also to destroy the barriers that the prejudices of the cen- 
turies had erected between man and man because of racial, re- 
ligious, and financial differences. Rather than destroy it, let us 
give it such a liberal interpretation that will insure the bless- 
ings of equality under it. 

I am amazed that your correspondent calls himself an “ active 
Catholic.” He cannot be, for to be an active Catholic one must 
not only say that he is—one must not only go through the outward 
expression of our religion—but he mast also think Catholic; he 
must be Catholic minded, and must reason in terms of Catholicism. 

Where did he get the notion that the Jesuits are eternally 
opposed to progress and that they kneel before dead men’s bones? 
Is the adherence to fundamentals opposition to progress? I have 
an idea that he has come under the influence of some writers of 
the literature of the opposition, who cover their bitterness, 
bigotry, and attack under the cloak of a profession of faith. It 
is a most dangerous frame of mind, for it very often presages 
apostasy. Perhaps he has forgotten that the Jesuits are an in- 
tegral part of our Church and possess the special favor of the 
Holy Father, whom he quotes. 
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We in the Middle West, Catholic and non-Catholic alike, know 
of a Marquette, one of the many of the Society, who brought 
light, education, and progress to our American aborigines; and 
in the field of modern thought let me mention only Holy Cross, 
Fordham, Georgetown, Loyola, and Creighton as just some of 
the seats of learning through which the Jesuits are wielding a 
mighty influence upon the education and civilization of our people. 
Does he mean to belittle this monumental contribution by one rash 
statement? Let him read the Catholic history of the Jesuits be- 
cause “ misinformation is the prolific source of distrust, ill-feeling 
and antagonism.” 


Chicago. Francis B, ALLEGRETTI, 


Judge, Superior Court. 


The Jewish Communist World Revolution 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In my letter of May 13 on “ The Jews and World Revolution” 
in answer to Father Patterson’s article my main intention was 
not to defend Hitler so much as to bring before the Catholic in- 
telligentsia who read America, that while we as Catholics could 
not possibly endorse Hitler’s nationalistic program, we could at 
least sympathize with him in focusing the eyes of the world on 
the Jewish Communistic world revolution. Hitler showed that 
their headquarters are not only in Moscow but are scattered all 
over Germany, spreading their pernicious doctrines of revolu- 
tionary hatred against Christianity and Capitalism. May I state 
here most emphatically that I am neither anti-Jewish nor un- 
charitable but have the most profound respect and admiration for 
the truly religious, orthodox, Jews and wish to see them have 
their rightful place in all society. But I also as a patriotic, Ameri- 
can Catholic, cognizant of the fact that their Communistic pro- 
gram is the destruction of our Church, hope to see these Com- 
munistic Jews exposed and punished in every country. 

In the year 1776 a Jew named Hemel founded an organization 
known as the “Order of Illuminati” with a creed calling for 
the destruction of Christianity and civilization. This Hemel was 
the founder of the famous, powerful Rothschild family of mil- 
lionaires. In 1840 Karl Marx (a Jew) was recorded in history 
with the same creed as Hemel, and in 1914 the execution of 
Hemel’s and Marx’s theories were carried out in Russia under 
the Soviet program, which was ninety-five per cent Jewish, under 
Trotsky of New York’s East Side. The authentic list of these 
Jewish leaders can be found in Father Edmund Walsh’s “ Fall of 
the Russian Empire” or in Nesta Webster’s “ World Revolution.” 

In Russia since the Jews gained control (twenty-seven out of 
twenty-nine of its present leaders are Tews) the home, religion, 
the family and all Nationalism have been destroyed. This same 
program under the same leaders was being carried over into 
Germany. Zinoviev, the Jewish chairman of the Soviet Third 
Internationale said, “ We have exterminated the Capitalists and 
property owners in Russia. We are going to do the same thing 
to the intelligentsia of Europe and America.” After the execu- 
tion of their bloody program in Mexico and Spain, Hitler and 
his followers found “ The Red Terrorists” were organized and 
all ready to strike the same death blow to German civilization. 
(There is documentary evidence that quite a few of our wealthy, 
German-Jewish-American international bankers contributed gen- 
erously to these leaders in Russia and Germany.) Hitler knew 
there were several hundred thousand Communistic Jews in Ger- 
many then, more than there were in Russia when the anarchists 
massacred their way into power. He realized Germany was at the 
cross roads; so he slammed the door in the face of those who 
were trying to wreck her civilization with Socialism and Com- 
munism. 

My main interest in the Hitler movement is to warn patriotic 
Americans not to be too hasty in their judgment of the persecu- 
tions of the Jews in Germany but to wait until the true facts are 
told. So far, only the Jewish propagandists have been heard 
through a censored press. No doubt there have heen hardships, 
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but nothing compared to what the “twenty-seven ruling Jews” 
did to Christians, let alone Catholic priests in Russia. It is an 
interesting and illuminating fact in this German crisis for the 
American public to know that most of the press of the world is 
controlled by the Jews. I am informed from reliable sources that 
all of the books recently burned in Berlin were those containing 
propaganda on Socialism and Communism. 

Is it any wonder then that real Germans became aroused and 
resentful over the activities of these Jewish dictators, leading and 
dominating the national life of Germany out of all proportion to 
their number? Right here in America, many patriotic, liberty- 
loving citizens resent the filthy motion-picture industry owned 
and operated by Jews, the sacrilegious pictures of their artists, and 
their monopoly of the press and industry. Nearly every phase of 
our national life is dominated by the German-Jewish international 
bankers. One statesman said recently, “ Every American politician 
is owned by some Jewish banker.” 

Lest we forget, Hitler reminds the world that “the Jewish 
barons of Soviet land, the Communists, represent one per cent 
only of the real Russian people. Yet, the one per cent by fear, 
violence, and murder control the ninety-nine per cent.” 

So from these facts Hitler, in my humble opinion, is neither a 
bigot nor a bloodthirsty revolutionist. He is a German nationalist 
gone mad, perhaps, with his ideals of German patriotism and 
racialism. At no time in the history of the world more than now 
have we needed a wise spiritual leader. The Holy Father saved 
Mussolini and Italy from Communism. So, perhaps, out of the 
confusion in Germany, he will once again rescue the white flower 
of Christianity from Zionism, Atheism, and Communism. If history 
records that Mussolini saved Southern Europe from Communism, 
may not Hitler’s program do the same for Central Europe? 

Boston. Resecca Hoar. 

[It can be noted that of the 600,000 German Jews it is not known 
how many are Communists. Also, the number of Jews among 
Russia’s rulers has been reduced greatly—Ed. Amertca.] 


A Correction 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Anent your editorial discussion of insurance executives’ salaries 
may I bring to your attention a very recent statement of Metro- 
politan’s President Ecker? He said that on assuming the office 
he was voted the same salary that had been paid his predecessor 
and that there had been no increase in it since that time. Inci- 
dentally he said that in line with graduated reductions made in 
all Metropolitan salaries of $3,000 per annum and upwards, he had 
taken a twenty-five per cent cut. You may wish to correct your 
statement and raise an eyebrow at your source of information. 

Plainfield, N. J. Jerome V. Leary. 


Library Offered 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am an original subscriber to the “Catholic Encyclopedia”; 
also to AMERICA; also to the Commonweal. I have been a sub- 
scriber to the Catholic World for at least twenty years. Now, 
the problem—what to do with all this material and reference— 
confronts me. I have gone back during the years to these pub- 
lications, one after another, referring to them, rereading them, 
and have found more pleasure and profit than I can describe. 
Now the time has arrived when I must decide as to the disposition 
of such references. I can, of course, get rid of it as wastepaper, 
but I should feel more comfortable for the rest of the few years 
that may be left me to realize that some Catholic reader will take 
the trouble to explain how he can make use of these multitudes 
ot back numbers. Then I should deem it a privilege to send them 
at my own expense to any part of the United States. Identity 
need not be known. Any communications that may be excited by 
this announcement should be addressed to “CJJJ,” P. O. Box 211, 
City Hall Station, New York. 


New York. OCTOGENARIAN. 
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Home News.—At the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee investigation into the affairs of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., two more lists of “ favored” stockholders were 
introduced on June 1, one of those invited in 1929 by 
Drexel & Co. to buy United Corporation stock, the other 
of preferred holders of Niagara Power stock units. On 
June 2, George Whitney was questioned regarding the 
so-called “ bankers’ pool” formed in 1929 by J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., five banks, and the Guggenheims pledging 
$250,000,000 for the support of the market. From 
October 24 to November 11, 1929, the pool purchased 
1,146,609 shares, on which it ultimately had a net gross 
profit of $1,067,355.04. O. P. Van Sweringen was ques- 
tioned on June 5 regarding the development of the Van 
Sweringen railroad system, Mr. Pecora endeavoring to 
show that the Van Sweringen brothers had acquired rail- 
road after railroad with no expenditure of their own 
money. On June 7 the Committee brought out operations 
of the Van Sweringens in acquiring railroads and trans- 
ferring assets from one company to another through 
temporary holding companies to avoid by legal methods 
the payment of income taxes. On June 6 the Committee 
decided upon an inquiry into the income-tax records of 
J. P. Morgan and his partners, and as their authority to 
do this had been challenged, asked the Senate for an 
extension of their powers. 

On June 7, after revolts in Congress against Admin- 
istration leadership, a determined attempt was begun by 
the President to adjourn Congress by June 10 or shortly 
after. The Senate revolt occurred on June 2, when the 
Finance Committee voted the licensing provision out of 
the National Industrial Recovery bill, and the Senate as 
a whole attached the Connally amendment to the Inde- 
pendent Offices bill, adding $170,000,000 for veterans’ 
compensation. At a conference, Mr. Roosevelt informed 
the House leaders on June 4 that if this amendment 
passed, Congress would have to provide higher taxes to 
meet the increased expenditure. The Senate Finance 
Committee restored the licensing provisions of the In- 
dustrial Recovery bill on June 5, and approved a tax 
program for financing the public-works program: a capital 
stock tax of 1/10 of one per cent on the fair valuation 
of corporations, an increase of half a cent in the existing 
gasoline tax, a flat tax of five per cent on corporation 
dividends, and changes in the tax laws prohibiting the 
carrying over into succeeding years of losses on stocks 
and bonds, denying private bankers the right to deduct 
such short-term losses from their ordinary incomes, and 
prohibiting individual members of a partnership from 
charging partnership losses off on their personal returns. 
The Senate passed on June 3 the joint resolution abrogat- 
ing the gold clause in private and public contracts, and 
the President signed it on June 5. Illinois on June 5, 
and Indiana on June 6, became the ninth and tenth 
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States to elect a repeal-delegate majority to ratification 
conventions. 


Four-Power Treaty Concluded.—Meeting in the 
office of Premier Mussolini, in Rome, the Ambassadors 
of France, Germany, and Great Britain signed, after the 
Italian Premier had affixed his signature, the treaty which 
he had originated for guaranteeing peace in Europe for 
at least the next ten years. The announcement of this 
event, which was made by the Premier in the Italian 
Senate, provoked immense enthusiasm in Rome. The con- 
tracting parties by the treaty expressed their desire to 
fulfil obligations that they had already assumed under 
the League Covenant, the Locarno treaty, and the Briand- 
Kellogg pact, etc., and agreed (1) to consult together as 
regards all questions which appertain to them, pursuing 
cooperation within the framework of the League; (2) to 
consider decisions that may be raised under Article XIX 
of the Covenant, which provides for the re-examination 
of treaties, while consideririg Articles X (maintenance of 
status quo) and XVI (sanctions); (3) to strive to in- 
sure the success of the Disarmament Conference; (4) to 
work together for economic restoration of Europe. The 
treaty is automatically renewable after ten years, if not 
previously denounced. The Germans, who were hoping 
that the treaty would provide for the principle of equality 
in armament, were nevertheless reported as receiving it 
favorably ; while the French were said to have been satis- 
fied as to the guarantees that had been given orally at 
Geneva to the members of the Little Entente: Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia, and Rumania, by which fears of 
these latter for treaty revision were removed. Poland, 
however, still remained suspicious of the treaty. 


British Policy at Economic Conference.—Speaking 
to the British House of Commons on June 2, Neville 
Chamberlain, Chancelor of the Exchequer, gave an in- 
cisive statement as to the main results hoped for from 
the world economic conference to begin June 12 in Lon- 
don. These he defined: 

1. Raising the level of world prices by planning production and 
trade, rather than by manipulating credit or currency; 

2. Ultimate restoration of a stable gold standard at a new 
parity and under workable conditions, “ with an agreement mean- 
time protecting the world’s currencies from violent fluctuations ” ; 

3. Removal or reduction of abnormal barriers to trade. 

He avoided the question of default on international 
debts, while conceding that the debts be separated from 
the conference agenda. It was generally thought that the 
debt question would be discussed outside the conference 
by the interested Governments unless a debt truce, as 
proposed, could be arranged. In the meanwhile, a con- 
ference continuing quietly in London between representa- 
tives of the principal wheat-growing States appeared 
nearer to agreement. Their chief problem was the dis- 
position of the present world surplus of 400,000,000 
bushels of wheat. Some process of curtailment of pro- 
duction for two years’ time would, it was believed, enable 
the wheat situation to catch up. 


——_ ~ _* a ~_ 
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Anglo-Japanese Trade Relations.—Both sides of the 
British House were disturbed by the report that Japan 
was rapidly becoming a menace to English trade in India, 
Egypt, and other Empire markets. With the pittance 
given to Japanese workers for wages and with the 
deliberate depreciation of the yen, Japan has been able to 
overcome tariff obstacles and to supply goods, especially 
rayon and textiles, at rates far below the costs of English 
merchandise. To the British proposal for a conference on 
the subject, Japan insisted on reservations which Great 
Britain was unable to grant. As a result, the British 
Government was reported as seriously considering the 
denunciation of the present Anglo-Japanese trade agree- 
ment, and as preparing other defensive measures against 
the unfair competition. The first action was that of with- 
drawing the West African colonies from the existing 
trade agreement. Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary for India, 
declared that the problem of Japanese competition in that 
country demanded an immediate solution, lest British and 
Indian trade suffer “irrevocable injury.” 


American Stand on Munitions.—Norman H. Davis, 
chief delegate of the United States to the disarmament 
conference in Geneva, made a deep impression by his 
statement on June 6 that if armaments could be effectively 
reduced and limited, and their manufacture and export 
controlled and supervised by publicity and a system of 
licensing, a solution for the problem of the private manu- 
facture of arms could be attained. Despite the repugnant 
character of private arms manufacture, Mr. Davis feared 
that its abolition might lead to greater dangers; it might 
cause every State to manufacture its own arsenals and 
compete murderously with weaker States. The most ef- 
fective step to reduce manufacture was to limit the use 
of arms. 


Spanish Encyclical—On June 3, Pope Pius addressed 
an Encyclical to the Bishops, clergy, and people of Spain, 
strongly protesting the recent legislation and urging the 
Faithful to utilize all legitimate means to induce the 
legislators to reform the laws “so contrary to the rights 
of every citizen and so hostile to the Church” and sub- 
stitute other laws “ reconcilable with the Catholic con- 
science.” Calling the nation “noble” and “ specially 
dear” to him, the Pontiff flatly disclaimed any aversion 
to the new form of government. The Church, he insisted, 
is not bound to any one form of government more than 
to another—to monarchic more than republican, or to 
aristocratic more than democratic. The real reason for 
the recent persecution is therefore not the alleged antip- 
athy of the Church to the Republic, but a “hatred 
against the Lord and his Christ nourished by groups 
subversive to any religious and social order, as in Mexico 
and Russia.” The Spanish legislators wanted to subject 
the Church to the civil power, and so brought about a 
form of separation “hostile to the Faith professed by 
the great majority of citizens—a separation so much the 
more painful and unjust since it was advanced in the 
name of liberty.” Thereupon the Pope examines the laws 
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in detail—the limitations upon worship, the confiscations 
of ecclesiastical properties and chattels, the drive against 
the Religious Orders, the suppression of the Jesuits 
(which he calls a blow struck at the supreme authority 
of the Church), the abolition of the Orders’ right to teach 
and perform charitable works, and finally the purpose of 
all these measures, which is to tear all Catholic senti- 
ments from the hearts of the Spanish people and to instil 
religious indifferentism and anti-clericalism. At the end 
of his letter the Holy Father urges the bishops, priests, 
and others to promote religious teaching and the practice 
of the Christian life “with all their strength and by 
every means,” and invites the Faithful to unite in Catholic 
Action, “which though not constituting a party, will 
serve to form the conscience of Catholics . . . in defense 
of the Faith.” On the same day that the Encyclical was 
published, the Spanish Hierarchy issued a pastoral letter 
similarly condemning the Law on Religious Congrega- 
tions and directing Catholics how to act in the critical 
problem of religious education. Great hopes that the 
anti-Church laws might not be enforced, or at least rigidly 
enforced, were aroused when on June 8 the fall of the 
Left Wing coalition Government was announced. Presi- 
dent Alcala Zamora refused to allow Premier Azajia to 
make certain Cabinet changes, and the Premier immediate- 
ly handed in his resignation. 


Hitler’s Recovery Program.—In the beginning of the 
month, the program for economic relief promised by the 
Hitler Cabinet was published. Its purpose was to decrease 
unemployment and restore economic stability. It provides 
for the extension of Government credit of more than 
1,500,000,000 marks ($415,500,000). This sum is devoted 
mostly to the financing of public and private works, in 
which it was expected that more than 400,000 will be 
employed in addition to those already placed. The work- 
ers will not receive regular wages, but will be given. 
over and above the regular unemployment dole, meals and 
scrip for the purchase of necessities. Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, President of the Reichsbank, was given “ the 
sole and authoritative supervision” of the financial parts 
of the program. Another form of relief will be that of 
the reduction of interest rates on agricultural debts in 
such manner that the Government cooperates with the 
debtor by paying one per cent of the debt. Government 
aid is also given to finance new marriages and increase 
domestic employment. The marriage and birth rates in 
the post-War period have dropped to the lowest figures ; 
those contemplating marriage will be offered a loan with- 
out interest for the purchase of household goods. The 
revenue for this will be sought from a special bachelors’ 
tax. Further provisions look to the encouragement of 
the buying of domestic products with relaxations, on that 
score, of income taxes. 


New Chaco Peace Plan.—On June 1, members of the 
ABC-Peru group met at Santiago, the Chilean capital, for 
the purpose of considering negotiations for peace between 
Bolivia and Paraguay in the Gran Chaco war. The meet- 
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ing was in response to a suggestion from Bolivia that it 
would be receptive to new peace overtures, which would 
also include the good offices of the Commission of Neu- 
trals in Washington. While there were no official state- 
ments regarding the results of the meeting, reports from 
the press indicated that the peace negotiations would be 
referred to the judgment of the League of Nations. It 
was reported that there was a growing sentiment in La 
Paz against the prolongation of the Chaco war. In view 
of this fact it was thought that hostilities would end in 
July if the League of Nations were to throw the weight 
of its influence into the peace controversy. Meanwhile 
the Government of Paraguay cabled to the League its 
latest peace proposals. The message suggested immediate 
cessation of hostilities, withdrawal of both armies and 
the sending of a League commission of inquiry to fix 
the responsibility for the trouble. Paraguay’s proposal 
also recommended to the League that it find some method 
by which an access to the sea might be secured for both 
countries. 


Jews at Olympic Games.—After a week of excited 
speculation and counter-reports, the International Olympic 
Game committee decided on June 7 to permit the 1936 
games to be held in Berlin. In view of representations 
that had been made from Jewish quarters when the Ber- 
lin meeting had been mooted, the committee insisted upon 
specific promises. Dr. Theodore Lewald, for the German 
Olympic committee, replied that “as a principle German 
Jews shall not be excluded from German teams at the 
games of the eleventh Olympiad.” 


Free State Economics.—The Fianna Fail policy of a 
more equitable distribution of the resources of the State 
in agriculture and industry was elaborated by the Min- 
ister for Agriculture, Dr. Ryan, in a statement he made 
on the proposed land legislation. He affirmed that two- 
thirds of the rural population lived on one-third of the 
land, and that this land was of inferior quality. The 
objective of the Government policy would be that of 
breaking up large holdings, especially those used for cat- 
tle ranches, into smaller holdings. Strong opposition, of 
course, was expected from the more influential farmers, 
most of whom are supporters of the Cosgrave party. Dr. 
Ryan also referred to the strong rumors that were cur- 
rent about the possibility of the Free State delegates to 
the world economic conference in London effecting a 
compromise with the British Government in regard to 
the tariff war between the two countries. He stated, in 
effect, that the Free State would accept no settlement 
except on the terms laid down, or on terms equally just. 
Statistics on trade for the year ending in April show a 
decrease in both exports and imports. The volume of 
trade was £60,000,000, a loss from the preceding year 
of £26,000,000. The imports fell from £51,000,000 to 
£37,000,000, and the exports from £34,000,000 to 
£22,000,000. The greatest loss in exports was in the 
livestock trade, which according to the figures decreased 
about fifty per cent. 
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Cuban President Denies Resignation.—The frequent 
rumors that General Machado was on the verge of vacat- 
ing the Presidential chair were silenced on June 1, when 
he informally received the foreign correspondents at his 
palace and told them that he had no intention of resign- 
ing but would continue as President until May 20, 1935, 
the legal termination of his term according to the Con- 
stitution. The Chief Executive admitted that there was 
great political unrest in the country, but he attributed 
this to the distressing economic situation that had gripped 
the whole Island. Mr. Machado expressed the belief that 
mutual reduction of tariffs between Cuba and the United 
States would relieve much of the present political tension 
and would pave the way for peace and prosperity. He 
further stressed the necessity of constitutional reforms 
for preserving peace and tranquility. He expressed him- 
self as particularly anxious to restore the post of Vice 
President, who would automatically succeed the President 
in case the office became vacant. This, according to Mr. 
Machado, would eliminate the calling of elections within 
sixty days as provided by the present Constitution. 


North China Quiet.—The tension in North China was 
appreciably lessened during the week as the terms of the 
armistice were put into effect. The Japanese artillery 
withdrew to the Great Wall from the line stipulated in 
the truce and almost simultaneously the streets of Peiping 
were cleared of enemy troops. Meanwhile, the reinforce- 
ments sent from Tientsin to guard the Japanese Legation 
at Peiping returned to Tientsin, leaving the guard at 
the normal garrison strength of 300. It was also reported 
that normal railway traffic would soon be resumed be- 
tween Peiping and Shanhaikwan as well as through book- 
ings to Mukden and Manchuria. While there was gen- 
eral rejoicing over the peace settlement in North China, 
this enthusiasm was somewhat dampened by reports to 
the effect that General Feng had issued a nation-wide 
circular in which he branded the Chino-Japanese truce 
as a cowardly surrender of Chinese ideals. No little 
apprehension was felt over General Feng’s attitude, for 
his great military skill in organizing Chinese bandits and 
disgruntled soldiers into formidable armies had always 
made him the principal menace to peace in North China. 





“ Shall the People Sing the Mass?” will be the 
title of an interesting article by one of AmeERIca’s 
editors, John LaFarge. 

The occurrence this year of the centenary of 
the Oxford Movement will give special time- 
liness to a paper of H. C. Watts, entitled “Is 
There an Anglican Schism? ” 

How many people know to what an extent the 
Government is engaged in private business in 
competition with its citizens? Next week, Floyd 
Anderson will reveal this in “ Government Com- 
petition with Private Industry.” 

Leonora Raines, in “The Lost Village of 
Petra,” will tell of the town of Junipero Serra 
and Ramon Lull. 

















